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Ir heroism consists in that noble-mindedness 
which sacrifices self on the shrine of affection or 
duty; in that courage which advances along the 
path of right regardless of dangers; in that bravery 
which never cowers in actual conflict; in that forti- 
tude which smiles while it endures pain, then wo- 
man may rightly claim it as an attribute of her sex. 
And she may make good her claim by an appeal to 
the records of woman’s history; for on every field 
of conflict she has had her representatives. In 
war, in peace, in shipwrecks, in the hospital, in 
prison, on the rack, and on the scaffold, she has 
shown how bravely arid nobly her sex can dare to 
do, to suffer, and to die. Nor has her heroism 
sprung, as it too generally has in the other sex, from 
a physical constitution which is proof against fear, 
or a daring ambition which defies danger, because 
it leads to renown and fame. No; her nature in- 
clines her to tremble before great evils; her ambi- 
tion is generally limited to the world of her affec- 
tions. Hence, her heroic actions have usually been 
the offsprings of self-forgetful love for country, 
parent, brother, husband, child, or Savior. Fired 
by such affections, whenever stern circumstance has 
made the demand, she has stood nobly up, amid 
the fiercest storms of war and death, saying, by her 
words, looks, and actions, 


“Dark lowers our fate, 
And terrible the storm that gathers o’er us; 
But nothing, till the latest agony, 
Which severs thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fixed and sacred hold. On thy dark prison-house, 
In the terrific face of armed law, 
Yea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 
I never will forsake thee.” 


It is usual to look to scenes of revolution and of 
warfare for examples of the heroic. We may find 
woman there, acting the warrior and dazzling the 
eyes of veterans with the brilliancy of her deeds. 
Vou. XIV.—7 
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But we confess that the heroines of the battle-field— 
the women who 


“Stalk with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread,” 


however they may command our wonder, are not 
among the ideals of womanly excellence which we 
love to cherish. We prefer those, the noblest of 
their sex, who, uniting courage with gentleness, 
have never sunk the woman in the heroine. In this 
paper we propose to lead our readers to the annals 
of modern missionary life, that we present them to 
such a woman. 

Some thirty years since a party of religious per- 
sons was assembled in the parlor of a modest man- 
sion, in the city of Salem, Massachusetts. In this 
assemblage were grave divines and sober deacons, 
with their wives and daughters. But the cynosure 
of ali eyes, was a lady of medium stature, whose 
bearing exhibited universal dignity without the 
least haughtiness. She was beautiful, too. Her 
face was oval, with dark curls hanging profusely 
around it; her complexion “rich Spanish;” her eyes 
deep, dark, and full of enthusiasm. Her manners 
were affable; her spirit meek; her words full of 
gentle sweetness. She was evidently a woman fit- 
ted to command respect, and to inspire affection. 

In the same parlor was a more youthful lady, 
about the same hight, with features ‘‘molded on 
the Grecian model; of beautifully transparent skin; 
warm, meek, blue eyes; soft hair, ‘brown in the 
shadow and gold in the sun.’” Her manners were 
gentle and retiring. Loveliness rather than strength 
appeared to predominate in her character; though 
a keen observer might have noted an enthusiasm in 
her eyes, and a solemn earnestness in her expres- 
sion, indicative, the former of familiar communion 
with lofty thoughts; the latter, of firm and determ- 
ined character. 

The topic of conversation on this occasion was 
weighty—nothing less than the mighty problem of 
the world’s salvation. Colman and Wheelock, two 
pious young ministers, had recently fallen martyrs 
to the missionary work. Their youth, their prema- 
ture death among strangers, and the romance con- 
nected with her ideal of missionary life, had 
wrought powerfully on the mind of the younger of. 
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these two ladies. It was known that she had cele- 
brated their death in a simple elegy, whose plaint- 
ive tones and deep sympathy had won the admira- 
tion of a young student, upon whom rested a vow 
of consecration to the missionary work. He had 
discerned in those lines the working of a spirit 
kindred to his own. He had, consequently, sought 
the hand of its authoress in marriage. She had 
accepted his offer, and was his bride elect. Hence, 


when the discourse of the party turned on the death’ 


of young Colman, and it was remembered that the 
elder lady had seen the young martyr in Burmah, 
it was natural, though not kind, that some one, lit- 
tle gifted with delicacy of feeling, should call on 
the young poet to read her elegy before the com- 
pany. And she, not being versed in the ways of 
the world, saw no way to evade the unwelcome de- 
mand. So, blushing with embarrassment, she 
obeyed. Her voice trembled at first; but it gath- 
ered firmness as she caught the enthusiasm of her 
own verses, And when she closed the reading, the 
eyes of all were filled with tears. 

The elder of these two ladies was Ann Haze.tine 
Jupson, the first wife of the apostle of Burmah. 
The younger was Saran Haut, afterward Mrs. 
Boardman, and subsequently the second wife of 
Dr. Jupson, and the subject of this sketch. 

The youth of Miss Hall had been spent in com- 
parative obscurity and under many disadvantages. 
She was born at Alstead, New Hampshire, Novem- 
ber 4, 1803, and was the eldest of thirteen children. 
While she was yet a child her parents removed to 
Salem, in Massachusetts. Their means being lim- 
ited, Sarah, as the eldest daughter, was very early 
called to tasks and cares beyond her age. Her 
time, too, was so taxed, that it was not often she 
enjoyed the benefits of school instruction during 
her girlhood. Nevertheless, such was the native 
superiority of her mind, that, instead of sinking, 
as a mind of a lower grade would have done, to the 
level of a mere earth-worm, she nobly wrestled with 
her circumstances and overcame them. 

Animated by an intense thirst for knowledge, 
sustained by the remarkable buoyancy of a hopeful 
spirit, and guided by a strong, natural sagacity, 
she pursued her elementary studies at home, and in 
the brief intervals of respite from domestic duties. 
Thoughtful beyond most children, she discerned, 
in the necessities of her parents, a reason for cheer- 
ful submission to her limited opportunities, and, 
therefore, applied herself, with indefatigable indus- 
try, to her books every spare moment. Hence, when 
she reached the age of seventeen, we find her acting 
the part of teacher to a class of girls, that she might 
earn the money necessary to aid her in the pursuit 
of her own studies, which now, by the way, em- 
braced logic, rhetoric, geometry, Latin, Paley’s Ev- 
idences, and Butler’s Analogy. 

In her sixteenth year she listened to the voices of 
the Holy Spirit, and her eager soul gave birth toa 
new, holy, and life-lasting love. Henceforth she 
was known, not only as the faithful, affectionate 





child, and the diligent, self-educated girl, but also 
as the loyal, active disciple of Christ. As in her 
childhood she had served her parents, so now she 
served her Savior. Tothe former her love had ever 
shown itself in self-sacrificing obedience, and she 
began her devotion to the latter in the same way; 
for scarcely was the ink dry with which she re- 
corded her vow of consecration to Christ, before 
we find her dropping traets by the wayside, estab- 
lishing a female prayer meeting, and meekly re- 
proving a card-player by writing a Scripture text 
on the envelop of his pack of cards. She even 
cast her eyes over the map of the world, and felt her 
heart leap with strong desire to tell the blinded 
heathen of her Savior’s love, and of his death for 
fallen man. 

Sarah had a poet’s mind and heart. She loved 
to breathe her burning thoughts in the measured 
words of song. Her poems possessed merit enough 
to attract attention. Some of them were printed. 
The elegy on Colman, as before stated, met the eye 
of George Dana Boarpman, then on the eve of his 
departure to be a missionary to Burmah. He asked 
her to be his—a missionary’s—bride. 

This offer put her loyalty to Christ to a severe 
test. It tried the depth and sincerity of her aspi- 
rations for usefulness. To accept the hand of young 
Boardman was to venture into unknown perils by 
sea, in a strange land, and among a barbarous peo- 
ple. It was to risk life and health; for had not 
Wheelock and Colman lately died in Burmah? It 
was to be counted a fool by the great public, which, 
at that time, regarded the missionary as little bet- 
ter than a madman. It was to grieve father and 
mother, who knew how to prize her worth, and 
could not, at first, be prevailed upon to give their 
consent. Such were the evil images which frowned 
darkly on the hour of her betrothal. 

Did she feel no shrinking as she beheld these 
forms of danger? Doubtless she did; for her na- 
ture was sensitive and her heart affectionate. But 
while she calmly surveyed the shadows in the 
picture, she also studied its lights. She beheld the 


millions whose miseries pleaded for a preached Gos- | 


pel. With a prophetic eye she saw the success of 


the Gospel from afar. She beheld Burmah saved 
by Christianity. What, therefore, was her life, 
what her sufferings, in comparison with this sub- | 
lime result? Verily they seemed as small dust in | 
the balance. And the voice of her Redeemer, still | 


and small, speaking to her soul’s affections, said, 
“Go.” She answered, “I will go.” And then, at 


the age of twenty-two, she became young Board- | 


man’s bride. 


The irrevocable vow, which wedded her at once | 


to a husband and to the missionary life, was scarcely 


uttered before the strength of her purpose was | 
sorely tried. The hour of parting came. There | 


stood her endeared parents weeping over her, as if 
at her burial. As yet, although they had not for- 
bidden, they had not heartily consented to her de- 


parture. She threw herself into her mother’s arms, | 


— | 
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and, while their hearts beat together, she murmured, | she threw herself more heartily into her chosen 


«“‘ Mother, are you willing?” 
t=] 


“Sarah, I hope I am willing,” was her mother’s | 


whispered reply. But the next moment the mother 


| triumphed over the Christian, and in a tone of 
| agony she wildly exclaimed, “O,I can not part 


with you!” 

But the coach was ready, and they parted. As 
the horses moved the young bride looked once more 
toward her parents. Her father was supporting her 
agonized mother in his arms. “Father,” she cried, 
“are you willing? Say, father, say that you are 


| willing I should go!” 


«Yes, my child, I am willing,” was his emphatic 
answer. 

Surely if heroism consists in self-sacrifice, that 
father was a hero and his daughter was a heroine; 
for in that hour they laid their hearts’ best earthly 
affections on the altar of their devotion to Christ. 

After a prosperous voyage this self-devoted pair 
landed at Calcutta, where, owing to the war then 
raging in Burmah, they remained for atime. Here 
she tasted a mother’s joy, as her first-born, a lovely 
daughter, nestled in her bosom; and here, too, she 
found many friends among the English residents, 
who both loved and flattered her. They even pro- 
nounced her the “ most finished and faultless speci- 
men of an American woman that they had ever 
known.” 

But the sun soon darkened over her pathway. 
In 1827 she and her husband trod the soil of Bur- 
mah, and began their residence at Amherst. And 
here her sorrows began. First, she was taken sick; 
then her first-born, ‘‘her beautiful, rosy-cheeked 
Sarah,” sickened and narrowly escaped the grave. 
Next it was their lot to inter the child of Mrs. Ann 
H. Judson, whom she had formerly met at Salem, 
and who, worn and wearied by persecution and im- 
prisonment, had already sunk into the grave. 

Amid these afflictions it was necessary to remove 
to Maulmain. Borne on a litter to a boat, Mrs. 
Boardman was conveyed to her new home—a bam- 


boo house close to a jungle, which harbored both | 
Here her health | 
was restored. With a martyr’s devotion she gave | 


wild beasts and savage robbers. 


herself up to the study of the Burmese tongue, | 


fearless alike of beasts and robbers. One night the 
latter broke into their dwelling, and some stood 
with fierce looks and naked knives over the sleep- 
ers, ready to murder them if they opened their eyes; 


| the rest rifled their trunks and carried away their 


valuables. From that time a guard of Sepoys was 
sent nightly by the English Governor to watch for 
their safety. 

From Amherst they removed to Tavoy, where she 
began her direct labors by teaching some Burmese 
girls. Here, too, her husband began his long and 
perilous, but apostolic and successful journeys into 
the Karen country, leaving her, for weeks together, in 
delicate health and with no other society than that 
of her children, and the few dusky disciples compos- 
ing the mission Church. But instead of repining, 


| work, sought a profound rest in God, and an in- 


tenser spirituality. Nor did she seek in vain. 

To sickness, loneliness, and care for the mission 
Church, a heavier trial was now added. Her blue- 
eyed Sarah was smitten with death and laid in the 
grave. Her son sickened also, but happily recov- 
ered. These were trials indeed. But they neither 
chilled the fervor of their zeal, nor awakened re- 
gret for the sacrifices she had made. The work she 
was doing was worthy of the sacrifice. 

But again the shadows thickened in her path. 
A fierce revolt broke out in Tavoy. Blood flowed 
in the streets. Armed men sought the life of the 
foreigner. Crowded together in a damp, misera- 
ble building with a few British residents, defended 
by a handful of brave Sepoys, and in danger of 
instant death, Mrs. Boardman watched the person 
of her son for about a week; then help came and 
they were saved. But that week of suffering caused 
her to lie for five months afterward, a pale and 
feeble invalid; what was still worse, a hectic 
flush began to glow upon her husband’s face, 
and sternly bade her prepare for the loneliness of 
widowhood. 

Slowly her husband faded day by day. As he 
declined she grew stronger, and stood beside him, 
when he was at home, like a sweet angel watcher, 
cheering his spirit and stimulating his courage. 
At last he felt his hour approaching; but bound to 
his beloved Karens, he bade his attendants carry 
him once more to the jungle, that he might witness 
the baptism of a number of his converts and sur- 
render his charge to Mr. Mason, a newly arrived 
missionary. Mrs. Boardman accompanied him on 
this melancholy journey. Dying, he beheld the 
baptism; and then they hastened to convey him 
back to his home. But heavy rains retarded their 
journey, and just as they embarked in a boat upon 
the river his eyes grew supernaturally bright, and, 
without a struggle, he departed to his rest. 

Was it not atrial of strength for that lone widow, 
as, seated by his corpse, she silently pressed her 
boy to her bosom and thought of the future? It 
was. But her soul uttered no complaint, indulged 
no regret. She wept bitterly, but heaven. grew 
| dearer as she wept. Writing toa friend, she said, 
| “Jesus has sweetened the cup, and I would not 
| that it should have passed my lip.” Again I ask, 
if heroism consists in fortitude under extreme suf- 
fering, was not she a heroine? 

Her first thought was to return home with her 
son. All her natural affections stimulated her to 
take this step. But when she looked on the Karens 
her heart asked, ‘‘ Who will care for these And 
then, with true missionary zeal, she consecrated her 
life anew to Christ, and entered upon a career of 
active labor which, in many respects, is probably 
without a parallel in the annals of woman’s life. 
She established and superintended, with efficiency, 
| numerous schools. She acquired the Karen lan- 
| guage. She made long journeys into the Karen 
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jungles, traversing mountains, crossing streams 
and marshes, winding her way over rugged crags 
and through tangled shrubbery, that she might in- 
struct the docile children of the wilderness. This 
she did for more than three years. Her labors were 
owned of God and rewarded by the affection of the 
Karens. 

Three years after the death of Mr. Boardman, 
she became the wife of the celebrated Judson, and 
removed to Maulmain. Here her labors were abund- 
ant; but chiefly she gave herself to the study of 
the Peguan tongue, and lived to write several ques- 
tion-books and to translate the first part of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and some other works, 
into that language—‘‘a work worth living for, if it 
were one’s only performance.” 

But her sacrifices were not yet all made. The 
interests of her son George demanded that he should 
be sent to America to be educated. To part with 
him was almost death; but the way of duty was 
clear, and, with more than the heroism of a Spar- 
tan mother, she consented to this also, and sent him 
to America. 

Thus for over twenty years her meek, enduring 
spirit lived on, faithful to its vow of consecration 
to the missionary work. Then, in 1844, her deli- 
cate system yielded to a disease which baffled all 
medical skill. As a last resort a voyage home was 
recommended. But for her three babes she would 
have chosen to die in her beloved Burmah. For 
their sakes she consented to attempt the voyage. 
At first the sea air promised to restore vigor to her 
frame; and when near the Isle of France she beg- 
ged her husband to return to his work in Burmah 
and leave her to prosecute her voyage with her chil- 
dren. Full of this last lofty act of self-sacrifice, 
she wrote that touching little poem beginning 
with— 

“We part on this green islet, love, 
Thou for the eastern main, 
I for the setting sun, love— 
O, when to meet again?” 
Her habitual forgetfulness of self is one of the re- 
markable features of this poem. Of her own grief 
she refuses to sing; but her husband’s loneliness is 
most beautifully portrayed. “My heart is sad for 
thee, love,” she writes, and why? His way would 
be lone; his tears would fall for her and for his 
children; he would miss the “music of his daugh- 
ter’s voice,” and the shout of his boys: and then, 
after pouring the precious balm of woman’s richest 
sympathy into her song, how nobly she ends her 
strain: 
“Then gird thine armor on, love, 
Nor faint thou by the way, 
Till Boodh shall fall and Burmah’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway.” 

It was fitting that a life so heroie as hers should 
end with an act of such high nobility as this. It 
was well that, on arriving at the island of St. Hel- 


ena, her spirit, purified by long and severe suffer- | 


ing, passed gently to its rest. ‘Do you still love 








the Savior?” inquired her husband, as she gasped 
for breath. 

“0 yes, I ever love the Lord Jesus Christ,” she 
replied. And an hour afterward she ceased both 
to suffer and to live. 

They buried her at St. Helena, where a tomb- 
stone bears her name and informs the traveler that 
she died on the Ist of September, 1845, in the forty- 
second year of her age, and in the twenty-first of 
her missionary life. 

Such was the career of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson, 
And by what she did, it is easy to see what she 
was. Her actions were the exponents of her char- 
acter. They show her to have possessed a mind of 
extraordinary strength; of uncommon energy and 
hopefulness. She was very affectionate; but her 
sense of duty was so strong and commanding it 
controlled her whole nature—emotional, intellect- 
ual. Whatever she conceived to be right, she did 
without hesitation or reluctance. No matter how 
costly or painful the sacrifice required, she made it 
cheerfully. Indeed, her life, from childhood to the 
grave, consisted of little else than a series of self- 
denying actions. And this feature gives both beauty 
and grandeur to her character. She had courage to 
confront danger, fortitude to suffer affliction, bravery 
to stand calm in the hour of alarm; but she derived 
all her inspiration from the love of right, and from 
that pure affection for Christ which reigned supreme 
in her breast. Having learned to love him, she 
loved him faithfully and to the last. She counted 
all things loss for his sake, and, therefore, subjected 
herself wholly to him in all things. 

Christian lady, we commend her example to your 
attention. You can hardly study it without desir- 
ing to enlarge your own sphere of usefulness. You 
can not imitate it without being benefited. Go, 
then, to Christ with vows of consecrations, to hu- 
manity with words and deeds of love, to your closet 
with industrious toil for self-development. Do this, 
and if, like her, you are called to suffer, like her 
you shall also be called to a throne of glory in the 
everlasting kingdom of Christ. 





THE STAR. 


BY REV. ANGELO CANOLL, 

Tuat lingering star! that single star! 
Th’ attentive eye alone can see; 
As darkness shrouds the firmament, 

Its beams alone shine down on me. 
O, dearer for its loneliness— 
Hope’s emblem o’er the wilderness! 


Thus, when the light of cherish’d hopes 
In deep and general gloom is gone, 

I give my vision’s wand’rings o’er, 
And fix my eye on only one. 

The Hope of heaven I plainer see, 

To lead my soul, O God, to thee! 
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SCRAPS FROM MY PORTFOLIO. 
BY MRS, PHG@BE PALMER, 
A SINGULAR VOW UNDER REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES, 

Two ladies called on me to-day who were con- 
verted under the ministry of the Rev. J. M. Duncan. 
His memory is greatly endeared to these his spir- 
itual children. In connection with other instruct- 
ive recollections, they gave the following, of a sin- 
gular vow made by his grandmother under the 
most thrilling circumstances: 

Many years ago the vessel in which young John 
and his family were passengers was cast away. 
For some time all on board were threatened with 
death by famine. At length lots were cast for a 


| human victim to appease the pangs of hunger. 


The lot fell on the venerable grandmother of that 
noble boy, Mrs. Margaret Duncan. Unwilling to 


| resort to such a horrible remedy, the ship’s com- 





pany resolved to postpone the dreadful death for a 
few hours. The hopeless period again arrived, 
when lots were again cast for the sacrifice of life; 
again the lot fell on the same lady. By common 
consent another respite was granted, and by perfect 
agreement a third time the third ordeal was to be 
passed. Strange to tell, the third time that aged lady 
was doomed to die. A brief space of time being 
allowed for preparation, the pious woman, perfectly 
resigned to her fate, made a vow unto the Lord, that 
if he would avert the pending blow, and, in mercy, 
save the ship’s company, she would consecrate her- 
self more fully to his service—would, on their ar- 
rival at any port, erect a temple in honor of his 
name, and educate and qualify, as far as in her 
power, her grandson, J. M. Duncan, for the minis- 
try of the Gospel. 

That prayer was heard; for as the lady appeared 
on deck to render up her life, a voice from aloft 
announced the welcome tidings, “Sail ahoy!” A 
vessel hove in sight, came to their relief, and in 
safety they reached Philadelphia. In that city the 
venerated grandmother promptly fulfilled her vows. 
She became a more devoted Christian. She erected 
the commodious church edifice which bears her 
name to this day, and her grandson, educated and 
qualified for the sacred office of the ministry, spent 
a long life of piety and usefulness, and has recently 
surrendered his happy spirit to the God to whose 
service he had been so eminently devoted. 

THANK-OFFERING FOR EXEMPTION FROM TROUBLE. 

A narration, which, as nearly as I can remember, 
was on this wise, was once related to me: A con- 
vocation of ministers was assembling. One minis- 
ter came in, and, in thrilling, joyous excitement, 
spoke of a wonderful preservation he had just had 
in coming in contact with a furious animal. While 
crossing a dangerous bridge he had been thus met, 
and had just escaped at the imminent peril of his 
life. Another minister present observed that he 
had also crossed that bridge in coming to the meet- 





ing, and had a yet more wonderful preservation to 
relate: while crossing that bridge he had been so 
mercifully preserved that no casualty whatever had 
befallen him. And was not this indeed the greater 
preservation, calling for yet more abundant ex 
pressions of praise? And if one act of special ded- 
ication, faithfully observed, one vow made in the 
hour of adversity, kept inviolably, may tell so en- 
duringly on the eternal welfare of hundreds, what 
should be the duty of those who are in prosperous 
circumstauces—those who are being kept by the 
power of God from the hour of peril? 

Should such wait till driven by the extremities 
of trouble to utter vows of special devoteduess, and 
such special dedications of persons and things, as 
may be most far-reaching for God’s glory?) We do 
not wonder that Mrs. Duncan, in view of being 
placed in such an emergency, should have vowed 
and paid unto the Lord her vows. Her heart was 
quick to devise expedients which might tell most 
enduringly for God; because, in view of her appar- 
ent nearness to eternity, she aimed to encompass 
the most comprehensive good within her power. 
If she could have thought of any thing else within 
her reach, to be specifically devoted, she doubtless 
had gladly made the surrender. But does not the 
Holy Spirit now tell you that your exemption from 
trouble calls for a thank-offering commensurate with 
your highest ability? 

The God of providence loves you; and to the de- 
gree the Holy Spirit is intent on your highest good, 
your most extensive usefulness, to that degree will 
you be likely to be driven by emergencies, if you 
do not resolve on specific and entire devotedness. O, 
be constrained by the mercies of God to lay all on 
the altar of sacrifice! 

GOD REQUIRES OUR OFFERINGS IN ORDER THAI! iik 

MAY USE THEM. 

“IT would have given all, even to the object dear- 
est to my heart, but I was afraid, if I should make 
the surrender, that the Lord might take me at my 
word:” so said my friend. What aimless, unmean- 
ing ideas of entire devotedness does this suggest! 
Said another, amid flowing tears, in view of antic- 
ipated bereavement, ‘I have laid all upon the altar; 
but O, what is God going to do with the offering!” 
Why, my friend, God is going to appropriate the 
sacrifice. He requires, yes, commands you to pre- 
sent the sacrifice, because he has a use to which he 
would now appropriate it. The world is to be con- 
verted, and you are to be a worker-together with 
God in bringing about this glorious issue. Present 


your sacrifice now. You have nothing too choice to | 


give to God; for after you have made the most ab- 
solute and illimitable surrender, you can only say, 
Of thine own have I given thee. After you have 
laid all upon the altar, so that you can understand- 
ingly say, 
“Tis done! the great transaction’s done; 
I am my Lord's, and he is mine”— 


from the moment that you do this, act upon the 
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principle that you belong to God. Actions speak 
louder than words, with both God and man. Settle 
it as a matter never to be touched, God can not be 
unfaithful. He has promised if you consecrate 
yourself wholly now, to receive you wholly now. 
It were presumptuous to doubt it. Then begin 
from this moment to act upon the principle that you 
belong to God. You need have no fear about the 


witness, if you only believe; for he that believeth | 


hath the witness in himself. This saying, “lo here” 
and “lo there,” and looking for signs and wonders, 
grieves the Spirit, and consumes time which ought 
to be spent in working for God. A lady, with 
whose name you are familiar, had been weeks or 
months thus struggling with the powers of dark- 
ness, when, with a sort of desperation of feeling, 
she gave up the struggle, resolved that she would 
at once give herself wholly away to God. She did 
80, and at once found her heart, in the most noise- 
less manner, possessed of an experimental con- 
sciousness that she was the Lord’s. She felt that 
the kingdom of God was within her, and the Lord 
began to work through her as never before, and she 
was enabled to affirm that she had the witness in 
herself. And now that you have presented yourself 
as a whole burnt sacrifice, hold yourself in readi- 
ness for self-sacrificing duties. You need not be 
afraid of being called to any service but such as an 
archangel might covet. God’s service is an honora- 
ble service, and stands connected with whatsoever 
things are pure and lovely, and of good report. 
But as you are now wholly the Lord’s, you are no 
more to look at your own weakness in view of 
laboring for God, but to do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth you. And if further sac- 
rifices, however peculiar, are to be made, you need 
not fear, for the strength of Christ is your strength 
so long as you trust in him. 
HAS THAT CHILD BEEN DEVOTED? 

With the venerable Mrs. Duncan, perhaps you 
feel constrained, by the mercies of God, to go still 
further in the spirit of sacrifice. Have you not 
objects specially dear to you, which ought to be 
specifically devoted? How is it with that little 
daughter of yours? The Lord has only intrusted 
her to you in order that you may bring her up for 
his service. Are you training her to shine in the 
fashionable circles, or to shine as a star of magni- 
tude forever, having turned many to righteousness? 
O make a vow of special devotement in view of 
special usefulness! Let it be the position in which 
you conceive she may, in the highest possible de- 
gree, glorify God. And then if the Lord should 
call her even to heathen lands, you will not be dis- 
posed to withhold her, from the fact that the sacri- 
fice had not been made, but may say, She is the 
Lord’s, let him do as seemeth him good. And then 
there is that little son. Look abroad over the world 
and see its wants. How great is the harvest and 
how few are the laborers! Is not a vow of special 
devotion called for here? Behold the heathen in 
their dark and perishing state. God sent forth 
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| from his home of light in heaven his only begotten 


| Son. The Son of God left the bosom of his Father 
to save you. Would it be too much to spare that 
son of your love, and send him forth from his 
home of light to save the dark and perishing 
heathen? How is it with your property? Of all 


| that you can appropriate, you can only say, “Of | 


| thine own have I given thee.” But can you not | 


now, by some act of special devotement of prop- 
erty, be the means of doing something toward es- 
tablishing the worship of God in some place where 
his name is not now recorded? O hasten, and what 
| thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might! 





| 
THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 

| BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 

Tue bells are tolling mournfully, 
For one who, in her prime, 

Ere age had marred her loveliness, 
Hath left the shores of time. 

In all the gentle beauty, 
That graced her as a bride, 

She leaned upon her Savior’s breast, 
And calmly, sweetly died. 


Sad strangers watched her death-bed; 
And was not he who came 

And coldly gazed with folded arms 
A stranger, save in name? 

She spoke of home and kindred, 
Of early love and truth; 

But O her death-glazed eyes ne’er sought 
The husband of her youth! 


Too oft had cold: »pulses 
Repaid her wan : caress; 
Too surely had his chill reserve 
Destroyed her tenderness. 
When life was bright and joyous, 
He won her for his bride, 
Then threw, with careless hand, the wealth 
Of her rich love aside. 


O, ’tis an idle story 
That woman’s holy love, 

For years so slighted and abused, 
Will still unaltered prove; 

A strong, deep sense of duty 
Will bind her to the last, 

When love is but a fitful gleam, 
That gilds the buried past. 


Sweet bells, toll not so mournfully; 
Ring out a joyous chime, 

No more her failing feet shall tread 
The weary paths of time. 

The long-tried spirit is at rest, 
Where sorrow may not come; 

Lay cheerful flowers upon her breast, 
And garlands on her tomb. 
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PRACTICAL PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL. 
NUMBER IL. 
NEWSPAPER MEN. 

Tue greatest elements of influence in America 
are the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum—in all 
the world there is no instrument by which one man 
can reach and sway so many of his fellows as the 
press. Its channels of influence and instruction 
are books, magazines, and newspapers—the latter 
is to be regarded the most potent. Americans ap- 
preciate the power which may be employed through 
the daily or weekly newspaper, and they respect it 
because it is the safeguard of their just rights and 
privileges. The tyrants of the world appreciate 
this power also; but they fear it, because it can give 
the rights they have usurped, and the privileges 
they have monopolized, unto the people, who sigh 
for justice and languish for want of independence. 

Should the present age be characterized by one 
of those comprehensive phrases which are some- 
times so employed that a word contains a picture, 
it would most properly, perhaps, be termed the age 
of general instruction. No secular agent has so emi- 
nently contributed toward giving it this character, 
particularly in America, as newspapers. 

When a tyrant would gain absolute power, or 
control a people by his despotic will, he imposes 
checks and embarrassments upon the press, he dic- 


are more common, they are not more free. Taking 
an account of the press in the leading states and 
empires of the world, the numbers stand; in Aus- 
tria, ten newspapers; in Spain, twenty-four; Por- 
tugal, twenty; Norway, thirty; Belgium, sixty-five; 
Switzerland, thirty-nine; Denmark, eighty-five; 
Russia and Poland, ninety; France, two hundred 
and sixty-nine; the German states, three hundred 
and twenty; Great Britain and Ireland, five hundred 
and nineteen; our New England States, four hun- 
dred and twenty-four; Middle States, eight hundred 
and seventy-six; Southern States, seven hundred 
and sixteen; and Western States, seven hundred and 
eighty-four. 

Tn all Asia only thirty-four newspapers are pub- 
lished—not as many as are issued daily and weekly 
from New York city; and, I presume, either one of 
the leading daily papers of New York has a wider 
circulation, by four-fifths, than all of the Asiatic 
journals. In Africa but fourteen papers are printed. 
Cincinnati prints a larger number, and more people 
read the least known of Cincinnati journals than 
get a glance at all those of which ancient Africa 
can boast. 

The almost universal diffusion of newspapers in 
America, and the consequent general intelligence 
of the people, is no stronger evidence of their great 
utility in educating the common mind, than the 
fact of the severe censorship imposed on the press 
among the despotisms of Europe, and the conse- 
quent mental darkness and political blindness of 
the people. It has often been remarked, that the 





tates what it shall issue, and imprisons or decapi- 
tates him who dare disregard the imperial mandate. 
In the United States, when settlers flock to a new 
territory—when a new sect would claim public at- 
tention—when a new party would gain power— 
when a reform is to be advocated, or a great public 
evil exposed, a newspaper starts into being, and it 
heralds itself as a medium, not only of the one ob- 
ject, to promote which it was projected, but as a 
defender of whatever its conductors shall deem 
worthy of support, and a censor of whatever they 
shall independently regard wrong and abusive. 

Every person acquainted with the social and po- 
litical condition of the world, knows that where 
ignorance most prevails, there despotism is securest 
and severest; and wherever despotism is securest 
and severest the newspaper is least encouraged. 

In the United States there are now—1854—at 
least 3,000 newspapers, and in all the world beside 
not as many, if there are even twenty-five hundred. 
In 1850 there was one journal for every 7,161 free 
inhabitants in the states and territories, and their 
circulation averaged 1,785 copies, which was nearly 
seventeen newspapers for every inhabitant—man, 
woman, or child. In the British empire only one 
person in 12,000 has a daily, weekly, or monthly 
paper published for him, and in Belgium only one 


press must ever enjoy the distinction of being hated 
| by tyrants. It is the voice of the people; and 
| whenever a despot would trample their rights in 
| the dust, he must silence that voice, secure slavish 

editors with princely pensions, and cast into exile 

or load with chains, in dismal dungeons, those who 
| have popular sympathies and will express them. 
| In that uprising of the people, which disturbed 
| Europe six years ago, the press was the most potent 
| lever. The leaders of the revolutionary movements 
| in Germany and France were journalists. Lamar- 
tine was an editor; Kossuth, as an editor, prepared 
the people of Hungary for their independent strug- 
gle; John Mitchell, as an editor, in Ireland, won 
such renown as entitled him toa pilgrimage to Van 
Dieman’s Land, at the expense of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Because the press is the foe of ignorance and 
despotism, and a journal the most potent instru- 
ment of instruction the world knows, journalism, 
in America, opens a wider avenue to influence and 
distinction than any other channel through which 
the public ear, or the public heart and conscience 
is reached. The divine, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
statesman, the orator, the lecturer, the inventor, the 
artist, the savan, the mechanic, and the merchant, 
are each and all dependent upon the journal, and 
are all indebted to it for the largest share of the 





in 25,000, in Russia only one in 33,000, in Prussia 
one in 20,000, in Italy the proportion is still greater, 
and in France and Germany, though newspapers | 


influence they exert. 
When Kossuth was waiting, in the anteroom of 
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Faneuil Hall, for the moment to arrive at which he 
was to be presented to those who had assembled to 
do him honor in a legislative banquet, and were 
eager to sit under his witching eloquence, he said to 
the writer: 

“If a despot had the reins of government in 
America, do you know what he would first do to 
make himself safe?” 

I replied, “Indeed, Governor, I could not guess 
what you suppose it might be.” 

Kossuth answered, “ He would stop speaking.” 

I had no opportunity to ask the fugitive editor 
and statesman, “‘ What next?” for at the instant he 
answered my remark he was called to speak of 
national freedom in the “cradle of American lib- 
erty.” 

Certainly the orator imbued with liberal senti- 
ments is a great terror to despotism. He may speak 
when a newspaper can not be published; but with- 
out the preserving art of the press, his words may 
be but the alarum of an hour rung in the ears of a 
few hundreds. The press makes thousands his aud- 
itors, and holds his stirring appeals for reference 
when the heart grows faint or the purpose weak. 

Kossuth saw, upon the thousands who heard his 
winning voice, what influence oratory may exert in 
America, and he was deeply impressed by it; but 
he did not forget what his own newspaper had done 
in father-land, and he observed and rejoiced in the 
immeasurable aid the press afforded his cause by 
diffusing, among the whole people, the thoughts a 
few only could hear him utter. His mission sig- 
nally exemplified newspaper influence; and had he 
become a citizen of America, journalism had been 
his profession, as it will be that of the chief of 
“Trish rebels,” who is now acknowledging wel- 
comes to our shores. 

The leading men of England, and France, and 
Germany, are accustomed to give their maturest 
thoughts to the public in the editorial columns of 
newspapers. The ablest and most cultivated men 
of America address their fellows through the same 
medium, and many who occupy high official sta- 
tions won the confidence and respect of the people 
as editors. In the thirty-second Congress there 
were four members who had achieved distinction as 
editors. The speaker of the New York house of 
representatives, in 1851, was H. J. Raymond, now 
the editor in chief of the New York Times. The 
principal editors of the New York Tribune and the 
New York Express have been Congressmen. Jo- 
seph R. Chandler, late editor of the United States 
Gazette, has been several times sent from Philadel- 
phia as a representative to Congress. He was a 
poor boy in Massachusetts. He wandered to Penn- 
sylvania as a school-teacher, took up his pen to 





| write simple sketches and letters, was called to fill 


an editorial chair, became a leading citizen, and 
was sent to Congress from a great city. 

In 1852 there were fourteen editors in the two 
branches of the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
Legislatures of Ohio and other states have, at 
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different electious, been nearly as well cared for. 
In two or three states editors have been governors; 
and though no one has yet been favored by the 
highest appointments in the national service, a 
number have been honored representatives of our 
Government abroad; and the President of our old- 
est college—Columbia College, New York—is an 
editor; and he achieved an enviable position by ed- 
itorial labor alone. 

The printing office is a peculiar school, and from 
it have graduated many of the men who are form- 
ing the public opinion of the age on literature, sci- 
ence, theology, and politics. Men who have been 
printers are to be found prominent in almost every 
useful walk of life. 

Beranger, the poet of the people of France, one 
of the first lyrists of the age, was a printer. He 
often boasted of his skill in doing job work and in 
setting up title-pages. In aconversation with Ben. 
Perley Poore, he said: 

“I was all alone one day in the office, when an 
old farmer came with an order for some auction 
placards. Though I had not been at work for three 
months, I took the composing-stick, set up the job, 
locked up the form, put it to press, and, by step- 
ping on a stool to fly the frisket, worked it off. The 
next morning I presented my master with a speci- 
men of the job and the money I had received. He 
was so well pleased that he gave me the money and 
half a day to spend it in, and a happy half day it 
was.” 

Michelet, the French historian, a man eminent 
for his learning, was once a printer, and rose from 
a type-setter to the dignity of an instructor of na- 
tions. Brune, Marechal of France, who drove the 
English and Russians from the plains of Holland, 
and who distinguished himself as a commander 
against the Austrians on the plains of Italy, had 
been a printer. He exchanged the composing-stick 
for the baton of power. Professor Arago, who has 
a reputation, as an astronomer, wide as the world, 
was an editor, and won high distinction with his 
pen as the author of newspaper “leaders.” Guizot, 
the historian, first claimed public attention as a 
journalist, and so did Thiers. 

S. Cameron, long an esteemed senator from Penn- 
sylvania, was a printer. Willis Gaylord Clark, the 
poet, was a printer, and so was William Leggett and 
Samuel Woodworth, the author of the song of the 
“Old Oaken Bucket;” and Joseph Gales, the able 
and dignified conductor of the National Intelligen- 
cer, and Dr. John Francis, of New York, a writer 
of vast resources and eloquence; and Joseph T. 
Buckingham, editor of the Boston Courier, who, for 
nearly half a century, was distinguished in Massa- 
chusetts; and John M. Niles, who is deserving as a 
senator and a historical writer. George P. Morris, 
the song writer, was a printer’s apprentice in New 
York at the age of fifteen. N. P. Willis, whose 
name is so intimately associated with that of Mor- 
ris, writes that a rebellion, on his part, against 
Latin and Greek in boyhood, was very sensibly met 












































by his father, who put him at the compositor’s case, 
which he did not leave to resume his education for 
two years. He was then so small that, when at 
work, he was obliged to stand perched on two type 
boxes. His father was the publisher of the Boston 
Recorder. 

Bayard Taylor, the traveler, was an apprentice 
to the printing business in Philadelphia at the age 
of nineteen. He traveled two years in Europe, pay- 
ing his way as he went with his pen and by stick- 
ing type. He spent $500, all of which was earned 
on the road. 

The New York Albany Evening Journal is a 
leading newspaper, and one of the most influential 
in New York. Its editor in chief, Thurlow Weed, 
is highly regarded in all political circles, and is 
considered a writer of eminent capacity. He wasa 
printer, dependent upon his weekly wages for sup- 
port; and that little boys may see how much less 
he knew than very many, perhaps all, who may 
read this article, I will quote a paragraph from a 
letter which Mr. Weed wrote to the Typographical 
Society of New York city, at its annual celebration 
in 1851; 

“It is now forty years since I was apprenticed to 
the ‘art preservative of all arts.’ I had aspired to 
this dignity four years ea-lier, but after officiating 
as ‘carrier’ for a few weeks, in Catskill, my hopes 
were disappointed by the removal of my parents 
from that village toa then remote county. But in 
December, 1811, the cherished desire of my heart 
was gratified. According to the account of my 
master, I was then a very verdant youth. And 
this, so far as my recollection serves in recalling the 
modes of instruction resorted to, must have been 
true; for he not unfrequently proposed to get ideas 
into my head with the ‘ mallet,’ and on one occasion 
I only evaded a well-aimed experiment in the same 
direction with the ‘sheep’s-foot,’ by an ‘artful 
dodge.’ For this kind of discipline there were 
provocations. I remember one: An obituary notice 
of the death of the accomplished lady of a then 
youthful and promising, but now venerable and 
eminent clergyman, was handed in just before the 
paper was going to press. In setting it up, the 
word ‘consort’ occurred. It was new, and did not 
strike me as conveying the appropriate idea; and 
instead of referring to the dictionary, I substituted 
the word ‘comfort,’ so that the deceased was thus 
made the ‘comfort,’ rather than the ‘ consort’ of the 
bereaved husband. The paper was thus worked 
off, and sent through the village; and while felici- 
tating myself on an intellectual achievement, the 
blunder was discovered by Mr. Brown, a one-eyed 
shoemaker, and my ears yet tingle with the boxing 
my stupidity cost them.” 

Many years ago there was a little boy in one 
of the Boston printing-offices, who, with face be- 
grimed, made fires, swept the rooms, picked up the 
types that fell on the floor, and did other menial 
service. In course of time he became a type-setter, 
and when he had finished his apprenticeship he 
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ventured to start a. humble weekly paper. He 
prospered and was able to engage in the publica- 
tion of a monthly magazine, which was popular 
and profitable; he was industrious and watchful, 
and he became wealthy—was chosen, several tiines, 
to represent Boston in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and was elected mayor of the city, and then 
Lieutenant-Governor, and was, for the greater part 
of one year, the acting Governor of the state.* 

In a small room, which had meager furniture, 
situated on an obscure street in New York city, not 
many years since, sojourned a young man, who 
boarded himself and partook of very plain fare, in 
order that out of his daily wages he might buy 
books. He was a printer, and he labored ten hours 
every day in a printing office, and at night he 
studied Greek, and Latin, and German, and French, 
and Italian, and he mastered them all, and he be- 
came a finished scholar, and could do better than 
work at the “case” or “pull press.” Ten years of 
assiduous and judicious study fitted him for a high 
position, and he was invited to fill an important 
post in an influential college.t 

It would not be difficult to continue such notices 
of “‘ model printers ” through half a score of pages; 
but the task is not required for the present purpose, 
Enough names and incidents have been cited to ex- 
emplify what a young American poet-—Wm. Oland 
Bourne—himself a printer, has written: 

“Ennobling art. What honored names are thine! 
Scholars like him that versed the holy page,} 
Philosophers that turned the lightning’s path, 

And poets who have tuned the winning lyre.” 

However, a brief sketch of an eccentric editor, of 
whom some little boys and girls may have heard, 
as “the man with the white coat,” must not be 
omitted. 

In the month of May, 1826, the publisher of the 
Northern Spectator, a weekly paper, then published 
at East Poultney, a little town in Vermont, was 
one morning at work in his garden, giving tender 
attention to young vegetables, when he was accosted 
by a boy about fourteen years of age, who inquired 
if he wished an apprentice. The gentleman asked 
him if he desired to become a printer, and he re- 
plied that he had some notion of learning the busi- 
ness. The publisher told him he would consider 
his application, and began to talk with the boy 
about his home and his opportunities. The youth 
informed his interrogator that he had lived on a 
small farm ten miles distant, from which he had 
walked that morning to the village. He had been 
at the common school several winters, and had read 
a few books. 

The boy was very miserably dressed, and he was 
ungainly and uncouth; his hair was white and very 
thin, and he had a peculiar rocking gait; but the 





* Lieutenant-Governor Armstrong. 

} Professor W. W. Turner, of Union College. 

Robert Stephens, an accomplished scholar and printer, of 
Paris, who subdivided the chapters of the New Testament into 
verses, in 1563. 
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publisher was pleased with the intelligent, truth- 
ful character which he manifested, and told him to 
go to the office and he would set him at work. 

When the awkward boy entered the printing 
office, there was a general sneer among the journey- 
men and older apprentices. They regarded him as 
a peculiarly “verdant youth,” and determined to 
have sport with him. The young apprentice, how- 
ever, gave no heed to them, but as regularly and 
quietly performed his tasks as if he had been at 
home working on his father’s farm. 

One day while he was endeavoring to learn how 
type-setting was accomplished, an older apprentice 
applied ink to his eranium till his white hair was 
thoroughly dyed. He offered no resistance; indeed, 
did not appear conscious of the disfiguring insult. 
Those who were ready to offer further abuse were 
checked by his stoic calmness, and he became a 
favorite in the office. 

The editor of the paper, a minister, was fond of 
argument. When he became acquainted with the 
new apprentice, and observed that he did not spend 
his evenings as other boys in the office, but was 
always reading or writing, he drew him into con- 
versation. Debates ensued between the editor and 
the country boy—historical, literary, and religious 
questions were alike discussed. 

Such was the correctness of the boy’s memory, in 
both biblical and profane history, that the editor 
was often corrected by him. He always quoted 
chapter and verse to sustain his view of the point 
in dispute. 

There was a small town library in East Poultney, 
and here the young printer was often to be found. 
He was soon invited to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the village lyceum. At the first organiza- 
tion of a temperance society, in that town, the 
question arose as to the age at which members 
might be admitted. Fearing his age might pre- 
clude him, the apprentice moved that all persons 
be admitted when they were old enough to think, 
which was adopted without objection. 

While this boy was yet an apprentice, a leading 
editor in Massachusetts saw him at work, and, in 
after years, spoke of him as follows: 

“On a visit connected with political matters, to 
the Hon. Rollin C. Mallary, then one of the most 
distinguished members of Congress, and the most 
able champion of the ‘ American System,’ we went 
with him into an obscure printing office at Poult- 
ney, Vermont, his place of residence. Among 
other things, he called our attention to a young 
compositor, who was rather awkwardly ‘sticking 
types,’ and who, though then full grown, was evi- 
dently the youngest apprentice in the office. His 
legs ran a good deal more than ‘a feet’ through 
his pantaloons—the sleeves of his coat scarcely 
reached below his elbows—his hair was very white 
and flaxen, and he was, on the whole, in the aggre- 
gate, taken separately and together, the greenest- 
looking specimen of humanity we ever looked at. 
‘That boy,’ said Mr. Mallary, ‘will make a re- 
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markable man; I can’t hold an argument with him 
on antimasonry, or any thing else connected with 
polities.’ As Mr. Maliary was considered one of 
the ablest men in Congress, his remark caused us 
some surprise; and we not only ‘made a note of 
it,’ but took another look at the ‘ devil ’—printer’s 
we mean—and could not but trace in the expansive 
forehead ‘a mind formed in nature’s finest mold.’ ” 

When the white-haired apprentice had served out 
the period for which he bound himself—four years— 
he went to Chatauque county, New York, where he 
worked as a journeyman. The publisher of the 
Poultney paper says that all the time of his ap- 
prenticeship he never spent an hour in the common 
recreations of young men. He bent all his ener- 
gies, with uneeasing application and untiring de- 
votion, to the acquisition of knowledge. 

In 1830 the young printer accompanied his father 
to Erie county, Pennsylvania, where he remained 
nearly a year, working on a farm, part of the time, 
and occasionally setting type in some country office. 
In the month of August, 1831, he went to New 
York city as a passenger on a tow-boat. When he 
applied for work, he was several times refused, be- 
cause, from his youthful appearance, he was sus- 
pected of not having served out his time. 

In 1833 he commenced printing on his own ac- 
count, and in 1834 was joint proprietor of a weekly 
journal that had a circulation of 9,000 copies; and 
in 1641 he was the editor in chief and joint propri- 
etor of a paper which has grown to be one of the 
most widely circulated and most influential, as well 
as ablest, newspapers of the world. The aggre- 
gate circulation of its daily, weekly, and semi- 
weekly issues is 95,240 copies; of the daily, 21,500, 
and of the weekly, 63,120 copies are circulated. 

Those who would know more of the white-haired 
printer’s boy, here sketched, may read the New 
York Daily Tribune. 
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—_ 
BY MRS. 6. L. Pawcoast, 


Tais is the rose I plucked for thee 
When on Canadian shore, 

Where waters hold their revelry, 

And mermaids sport in wildest glee 
To proud Niagara’s roar. 


The sombrous cliffs bent o’er my head, 
And hid from me the sun; 
But ’neath their frowns I felt no dread, 
Nor heeded I the Indian’s tread, 
Till I this rose had won. 


How could I fear on Britain’s shore, 
Or heed the mystic glee, 

Or dread the loud, eternal roar, 

Which raved through rocks that vailed me o’er, 
To win a rose for thee? 
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BLENNERHASSETT AND AARON BURRS 
BY THE EDITOR 

Havine buried his chests of arms beneath the 
waters of the Mississippi, Burr flattered himself 
that the evidences of the military destination of his 
party were destroyed. He now assumed the mien 
of injured innocence, complained loudly that by 
the forcible and unwarrantable measures of gov- 
ernment he had been prevented from the peaceable 
settlement of the lands of his new purchase, and 
invited the citizens, to come, and, by personal in- 
spection, assure themselves of his innocence. These 
statements, made with apparent candor and circu- 
lated with untiring assiduity, went very far toward 
neutralizing the efforts of the government, and 
changing the current of popular feeling. In this 
state of things Burr was arrested by the civil au- 
thorities of the Mississippi territory; but the grand 
jury not only acquitted him, but presented as “a 
grievance the late military expedition, fitted out 
against his person and property, when no resist- 
ance had been made to the civil authorities.” The 
attorney-general declared his astonishment at the 
unwarrantable presentments; the judge also, in no 
| very mild terms, reprobated the conduct of the jury, 
and dismissed them without day. Thus, by a proc- 
ess as yet unexplained, the consummate art and 
power of Burr succeeded in frustrating the ends of 
| civil justice. 
| But his dangers were not yet passed. Governor 
| Williams stood ready to seize his person the mo- 
ment he was set at liberty. Anticipating the Gov- 
| ernor, however, he left his deluded victims in the 
| boats at Bayou Pierre to their fate, and, disguised 
| in the dress of a boatman, escaped. Governor Wil- 
liams immediately issued a proclamation, offering 
$2,000 for his apprehension and delivery to the 
proper authorities. 

Late on a cold and windy night in February, 1807, 
two strangers rode up to the door of a little log 
tavern, where since has grown up the village of 
Wakefield, in Alabama, and, without alighting, in- 
| quired for the residence of Colonel Hinson. They 
were informed by the bystanders that the Colonel 
lived some seven miles distant; but that the road 
| was obscure and difficult, and that a deep and tur- 
bid creek lay in the route. The undaunted travel- 
| ers inquired about the forks and the places where 
| the streams might be crossed with greatest safety. 
Having obtained this information, they put spurs 
to their horses and disappeared. About midnight 
the two travelers, guided by the light glimmering 
through the distant trees, rode up to the rude but 
comfortable quarters of Colonel Hivson. They 
hailed the occupants, but received no answer. 
Without hesitation, however, they dismounted, en- 
tered the kitchen, and kindled up the embers on 
the hearth into aflame. The master spirit of the 
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two seated himself by the fire, while the other at- 
tended to the horses. Just then another stranger 
entered and took his seat by the fire. The voice of 
this stranger was recognized by Mrs. Hinson, who 
had concealed herself, through fear, and she came 
forth and prepared food for her unknown guests. 
As the stranger seated himself at the table he 
thanked the lady, in the most courteous terms, for 
her kindness, and apologized for the trouble they, 
as belated travelers, had imposed upon her. Mrs. 
Hinson soon discovered that the character and 
attire of her guest by no means corresponded, and 
before he left, in the morning, drew from him the 
fact, that her guest was no other than Aaron Burr, 
ex-Vice-President of the United States. 

The secret of the third individual’s presence is 
thus divulged. When the two strangers stopped 
at the tavern, among the company there was Colo- 
nel N. Perkins, who carefully scrutinized the trav- 
elers by the light of the fire, and marked that one 
of them, though coarsely dressed, exhibited a lofty 
and gentlemanly bearing utterly inconsistent with 
his apparent condition. His eye was of sparkling 
brilliancy, and his countenance beamed with unu- 
sual intelligence. Add to this a boot of exquis- 
ite workmanship and tidy fit, illy comporting 
with the slouched hat and rough garb of a boat- 
man, and the evidence to his mind was complete, 
that this was some person in disguise. Who was 
it so likely to be as Colonel Burr? Filled with this 
ide, the moment the strangers had left he started 
for the adjacent cabin of Brightwell, the sheriff, 
aroused him from his slumbers, and the two also 
took the road to Colonel Hinson’s. Burr and his 
companion had just kindled a fire as Perkins and 
Brightwell rode up. At this moment, Perkins rec- 
ollecting that the two travelers had seen him at the 
tavern, to avoid immediate alarm, requested the 
sheriff to enter and ascertain whether it was Aaron 
Burr, while he took his station and waited under 
cover of the adjoining woods. Brightwell, from 
what cause has never been explained, did not re- 
turn, and Perkins, after shivering in the intense 
cold nearly the whole night, mounted his horse and 
set off for Fort Stoddart, which he reached early in 
the morning. The late General Edmund P. Gaines, 
then a lieutenant, was incommand. To him he 
communicated the adventures of the preceding 
night. A file of mounted soldiers was soon mus- 
tered, and the lieutenant, accompanied by Purkins, 
started in pursuit. To their surprise they soon 
met the two travelers, Brightwell being also in 
their company. Accosting one of them, Lieutenant 
Gaines said, ‘‘I presume I have the honor of ad- 
dressing Colonel Burr.” 

“I am a traveler,” answered the imperturbable 
Burr, “and in a strange land, and do not recognize 
your right to ask such a question.” 

“TI arrest you at the instance of the United 
States,” replied Gaines. 

«‘ By what authority do you arrest me, a stranger, 
on the highway, on my own private business?” 
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Gaines then informed him who he was, and held 
forth in his hand the proclamations of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and of the Governor of 
the Mississippi territory commanding his arrest. 
At first Burr endeavored to frighten the young offi- 
cer by speaking of the responsibilities he would 
assume in arresting him. Failing in this, he took 
another course. He entered into an argument to 
show that the issue of these proclamations was 
wrong, and that in obeying their behests the young 
officer would subject himself to much blame and 
personal injury. ‘His manner was firm, his air 
majestic, and his language impressive; but the res- 
olute young officer told him that his mind was made 
up—the prisoner must accompany him to his quar- 
ters, where he would be treated with all the respect 
due to his former station so long as he made no at- 
tempt to escape.” The traveling companion of 
Burr proved to be Major Ashley, who soon made his 
escape and went to Tennessee. 

Aaron Burr was now a prisoner. It was neces- 
sary, however, to send him to Richmond, Virginia, 
for trial; and this was an undertaking of extreme 
difficulty, if, indeed, not wholly impracticable. 
The weather was exceedingly inclement, and no 
houses for the accommodation of travelers along 
the route, so that the party must be exposed by 
night as well as by day. Immense tracts of wil- 
derness without roads, and inhabited only by sav- 
age tribes, were to be traversed, and rivers, with 
swollen and angry currents, were to be forded. It 
was not easy to make out a party who would brave 
all these accumulated dangers and engage in so for- 
midable an undertaking. One of seven picked men 
was at length made out and placed in command of 
Perkins. Gaines accompanied them up the Ala- 
bama river as far as to the boat-yard in Baldwin 
county, Alabama, where they disembarked and 
commenced their journey. 

Before leaving, Perkins took his men aside and 
obtained from them the most solemn pledges that 
upon their whole route they would hold no inter- 
views with Burr, nor suffer him to escape alive. 
He knew the fascinations of Burr, and feared their 
power upon his men and also upon himself. The 
ability to make strong impressions upon others, and 
to attach them to himself by almost invincible ties, 
was one of the peculiar characteristics of Burr. 

We have already remarked that when he escaped 
from ti:e authorities in Mississippi he had disguised 
himself in a boatman’s dress. “His pantaloons 
were of coarse, copperas-dyed cloth, with a round- 
about of inferior drab. His hat, a flapping, wide- 
brim beaver, had, in times long past, been white, 
but now gave evidence of having seen hard service. 
He bestrode his fine horse most elegantly, and 
flashed his large, dark eyes as though he were at 
the head of his New York regiment. Each man 
carried provisions for himself and some for the 
prisoner. They were all well mounted and armed. 
On the last of February they set out upon their 





long and perilous journey. Within a quarter of 
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a mile from the point of departure, the dreadful 
massacre of Fort Mimms occurred six years after. 
Pursuing the Indian path which led from the 
“‘Bigby settlement” to Fort Wilkinson, on the Oco- 
nee, they reached a point thirty miles distant the 
first day. At night the only tent in the company 
was pitched for the prisoner, and here the ex-Vice- 


President lay, for the first night, before the blazing | 


fire, which threw a glare over the dismal woods. 








To what an extremity had he now been reduced— | 
in the boundless wilds of Alabama; under asmall | 


and comfortless tent; amid the perils of Indian bar- 
barities, with the cry of the panther answered by 
the howl of the hungry wolf ringing in his ears; 
while the moaning of the-winds through the tops 
of the lofty trees added dreariness to the solitude 
of the night; surrounded by a guard to whom he 
dared not speak; a prisoner of the United States, 
for whose liberties he had fought, and whose gov- 
ernment he had helped to form; exiled from the 
state of his adoption, whose statutes and institn- 
tions bore the impress of his mind; his professional 
pursuits abandoned, and his fortune swept away; 
his magnificent scheme for the conquest of Mexico 
uprooted and the fragments dispersed; hunted down 
from one end of the Union to the other! These were 
considerations sufficient to weigh down an ordinary 
mind into the dust. But his was no ordinary mind, 
and his characteristic fortitude and determination 
sustained him in the darkest hour.” 

“ As the trail upon which they traveled was nar- 
row, the party rode in single file, with Burr in the 
middle. For days the rain descended in chilling 
torrents on these unsheltered horsemen, swelling 
the rivulets into streams, and increasing the diffi- 
culties of their journey. Hundreds of Indians 
thronged the trail, and the party could have been 
shot down; but the fearless Perkins bore on his dis- 
tinguished prisoner amid angry elements and hu- 
man foes. In their journey through Alabama, they 
always slept in the woods, near swamps and reeds, 
upon which the belled and hobbled horses fed dur- 
ing the night. After a hastily prepared breakfast, 
it was their custom again to remount and march on, 
in gloomy silence, which was but occasionally broken 
by a remark about the weather, the creeks, or the 
horses. Burr was a splendid rider, sitting firmly in 
the saddle, and ever on the alert. He was always a 
hardy traveler, and although wet for hours with cold 
and drizzling rains, riding forty miles a day, and at 
night stretched upon the hare ground, on a thin pal- 
let, yet, in the whole distance to Richmond, he was 
never heard to say that he was sick, or even fa- 
tigued.” 

“Upon reaching the frontiers of Georgia, Perkins 
endeavored to convey his prisoner in by-roads, to 
avoid towns, lest he should be rescued. The plan 
was attended with difficulty; they were lost often; 
their march was impeded, and the highway was 
again resumed. Before entering the town of Ches- 
ter, in South Carolina, the party halted. Two men 
were placed before Burr, two on either side, and 
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| two behind, and in this manner they passed near a 

tavern on the street, where many persons were stand- 
| ing, while music and dancing were heard in the 
| house. Burr conceived it a favorable opportunity 
| to escape, and, suddenly dismounting, exclaimed, 

«“*T am Aaron Burr, under military arrest, and 

| claim protection of the civil authorities.’ ” 

Perkins leaped from his horse with several of his 
men, and ordered him to remount. 

“ T will not,” replied Burr. 

Perkins being a man of prodigious strength, in- 
stantly seized the prisoner, who was a small man, 
| around the waist and placed him in the saddle as 

though he were acchild. One of the men seized the 

horse’s bridle and led him on a brisk trot out of 
the village, followed by the rest of the guard. 

Here they halted. The whole transaction occurred 

so suddenly that the villagers had not recovered 

from their astonishment before the party disap- 
peared. For the first time Aaron Burr was un- 
manned; he was now in tears. He still had some 
popularity in South Carolina; also his son-in-law, 

Governor Austin, had great personal influence, and 

here he hoped a rescue from the people. But all his 

hopes vanished. The party procured a gig for his 
conveyance, and soon delivered him safely in Rich- 
mond. 

The expedition on the Mississippi, deserted by 
its leader, was soon abandoned, and its members 
dispersed. Blennerhassett was arrested in the Mis- 
sissippi territory, but was soon discharged. Not 
imagining any further annoyance from the govern- 
ment authorities, leaving his family at Natchez, he 
started on his return to his island home—now nearly 
destroyed and desolate—upon the Ohio river. He 
reached Lexington, Kentucky, in June, and here 
was arrested on an indictment preferred against him 
at Richmond, and cast into prison. “If any thing,” 
says the historian, “was calculated to wound a 
heart of the most refined feeling and acutest sensi- 
bility, it certainly was this last act of an unrelent- 
ing government. In the presence of those from 
whom he had heretofore received the most courte- 
ous attention, and by whom he had been regarded 
with unusual respect, to be dragged to the gloomy 
walls of a prison and treated as a felon, was humil- 
iating in the most painful degree.” All the trans- 
cendent forensic power of Henry Clay was exerted 
to aid him in obtaining release from the process of 
the court, but without avail, and he was sent to 
Richmond under guard to be tried on the charge of 
treason. 

Upon the trial of Burr there was a display of 
legal acumen and forensic talent such as was never 
witnessed before in this country, and, in fact, rarely, 
if ever, since. The venerated Marshall sat upon 
the bench. “At the bar was Wirt, whose fervid 
and soul-thrilling eloquence, even on this very trial, 
placed him at once among the first of American 
orators. With a brilliancy of imagination which 
astonished his auditors, he swayed the minds of the 
jury with wonderful effect.” But in the splendid 








array of talent stood forth the prisoner himself, 
preeminent in tact, and all the resources of his 
mind were called forth in his defense. Alas, how 
had the mighty fallen! Once his name was heralded 
with applause to the extremes of the Union; once 
he was Vice-President of the United States; once, 
as a candidate for the highest place the nation can 
bestow, the scale long stood evenly poised between 
him and the immortal Jefferson. Had he possessed 
moral principle and virtue, even that highest sum- 
mit of ambitious hope might, in due time, have 
been attained. But lacking these, he failed of all. 

Now he stands a criminal at the bar of his coun- 
try’s justice, accused of the highest crime in the 
criminal code—treason against the government. 

The trial lasted twenty-six days, and resulted in 
the acquittal of the prisoner. For his acquittal he 
was indebted, the world will ever believe, to the 
consummate skill and ability of the defense, rather 
than to the innocence of the prisoner. Some idea of 
the scenes that occurred during this trial may be 
gathered from a little episode connected with the 
rendition of the verdict. On the first of Septem- 
ber the jury returned a verdict, “that Aaron Burr 
is not proved to be guilty, under the indictment, by 
any evidence submitted to us; we, therefore, find 
him not guilty.” Burr instantly objected to the form 
of the verdict as being incorrect, and asked that 
they should be instructed to render it in the usual 
way—“ not guilty.” 

The opposing counsel replied that it was a ver- 
dict of acquittal, and insisted that it should be en- 
tered in the jury’s own words. They urged that 
‘there was no precise form of words by which the 
jury should be governed.” 

“ They have no right to return a written verdict 
at all; they have no right to depart from the usual 
form,” replied Burr. He then demanded the read- 
ing of che common directions given to the jury by 
the clerk. They ended as follows: 

“Tf you find him guilty, you are to say so; if not 
guilty, you are to say so, and no more.” 

“ The jury can not be indulged,” said Burr; “they 
have defaced a paper belonging to the court by 
writing upon it words which they have no right to 
write. They ought to be sent back.” 

After a short consultation it was agreed that the 
simple verdict—* not guilty’”—should be entered 
on the records of court. Thus ended this famous 
case. 

The indictments against Blennerhassett and the 
others arrested, were never prosecuted; and he was 
soon released from ‘“durance vile.” But how 
changed his circumstances from what they were 
when “the evil genius” first entered his beautiful 
retreat! His magnificent palace had greatly suf- 
fered from abuse and neglect, and all around it 
that was useful or beautiful had run to waste; his 
debts had accumulated to a large amount; his re- 
sources had nearly all been exhausted, and, to add 
to the miseries of his condition, his creditors be- 
came exacting, and continually harassed him with 
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precepts of law. His library, his philosophical 
apparatus and remaining furniture were attached, 
and sold at a criminal sacrifice. The very window- 
casings were torn out to procure the leaden weights 
by which the sashes were raised; the beautiful 
stone roller used for leveling his ground was broken 
to pieces to obtain the iron axles on which it ran. 
And to complete the work of ruin, the island, by a 
writ of elegit, was given up to one of the creditors 
till his claim should be made out of the rents and 
profits, and he commenced the culture of hemp and 
the manufacture of cordage upon it. 

Driven to the last extremity, almost bankrupt in 
purse, and with a large family dependent upon him, 
he now appealed to the men who had been the chief 
cause of his ruin for aid; but both Burr and Alston 
turned a deaf ear to his petitions. Stung by a 
sense of the wrong he had suffered, he addressed a 


| letter to Governor Alston, demanding the sum of 


$35,000, and stating that, unless he advanced it, the 
writer would disclose to the public the connection 
the Governor had with the Burr conspiracy. In 
this pamphlet he says that he had long since 
“‘ceased to consider reference to Burr’s honor, re- 
sources, or good faith, in any other light than as a 
scandal to any man offering it, who is not sunk so 
low as himself.” This communication, it is sup- 
posed, secured for Blennerhassett the sum of $10,- 
000, and for Alston the suppression of the facts he 
dreaded to have made public. 

The subsequent misfortunes of Blennerhassett 
appeal strongly to our sympathy. With the $10,000 
obtained from Alston, he purchased one thousand 
acres of land in Claiborne county, Mississippi, and 
commenced its cultivation under the most auspi- 
cious circumstances. Mrs. Blennerhassett proved a 
powerful auxiliary, and by her energy and business 
capacity compensated for many of the deficiencies 
of her husband. But just as success seemed crown- 
ing their efforts, and the recovery of their former 
fortune and home seemed sure in prospect, war was 
declared and an embargo put upon commerce, caus- 
ing the price of produce of every kind to fall so 
low that it would hardly pay for marketing. About 
the same time his beautiful mansion, recently con- 


| verted into a storage house for hemp, was accident- 


ally fired by some drunken negroes, and, with all 
its contents, burned to the ground. Nearly ten 


years had Blennerhassett struggled to repair his 
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shattered fortunes, but now his prospects had be- 
come more gloomy than ever before. At this crisis 
a ray of light, almost the last one that shed its 
beams upon the evil fortunes of the victim, shone 
in upon his darkness and kindled hope anew in his 
breast. The acting Governor of Canada, an old 
and intimate friend, hearing of his critical situa- 
tion, and knowing the legal acquirements and ster- 
ling integrity of the man, offered him a seat upon 
the bench in one of the provincial courts. Blen- 
nerhassett hastily disposed of his remaining prop- 
erty and hastened to Canada; but only to find that 
“misfortune had surely marked him for her own.” 
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“The capriciousness of the British ministry had 
removed from office the sympathizing friend, and 
he found himself cast hopelessly upon the world, 
at an advanced age, without health, without energy, 
and almost destitute of the means of a comfortable 
subsistence.” He had a small reversionary claim 
in Ireland, which, in his days of affluence, he had 
regarded with indifference; and this, as a dernier 
resort, he now resolved to prosecute. He hoped 
also, through the influence of friends, to obtain an 
office under the British Government. 

In England, however, he only suffered continued 
disappointment. The lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury had not only wrought great changes in him, 
but also in his friends—many of whom were dead, 
and those who were alive and in power received 
him coolly, and contributed nothing to his advance- 
ment. Nine more years were spent in this fruitless 
pursuit, and then, worn out with cares and disap- 
pointment, and wearied with life, he sunk into the 
repose of death. He died in the island Guernsey, 
in the year 1831, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
His wife had been his angel comforter in all his 
misfortunes; and he breathed away his life “ with 
his head softly pillowed on that bosom which, for 
thirty-four years, had throbbed in perfect unison 
with his own.” 

Ten years later Mrs. Blennerhassett, with an in- 
valid son, returned to New York, and petitioned 
Congress for the losses sustained by the destruction 
of their property by the Government forces thirty- 
six years before. The petition was favorably re- 
ceived, and an act for her relief would doubtless 
have been passed, had not death intervened to ren- 
der such action unnecessary. ‘Death visited the 
suffering applicant and relieved her of earthly 
wants. In a humble abode, in the city of New 
York, her spirit had silently departed.” She died 
among strangers, and in the deepest poverty. ‘She, 
who had been born in affluence; to whom the world 
appeared, in early life, as Paradise before the fall; 
who had been honored by the attentions of the 
great, and the praises of the humble; whose heart 
was ever open to the cries of distress, and whose 
hands were ever ready to relieve the wants of the 
needy, had, in her turn, to ask the charities of the | 
world!” But she did not ask in vain. A society 
of Irish females ministered to her in her last days, 
and assuaged the sufferings and agonies of the dy- 
ing hour. As the sable hearse bore its sacred buar- 
den to the tomb, the devoted “ Sisters of Charity” 
were the only mourners that followed in the train. 
In one of the cemeteries of New York city—and 
perhaps one already desecrated by the encroach- | 
ments of worldly interest—rest all that was earthly 
of this once accomplished lady, separated from the 
tomb of her husband by the wide Atlantic. 

The following beautiful anonymous sketch of the 
subsequent history of Burr, and of the sad fate of 
his talented daughter, will form an appropriate 
close of this article: 

“One individual alone clung to Burr in his hour 
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of trial: need we say that it was a woman, the only 
daughter of the accused? 

“If there is a redeeming feature in the character 
of Burr, it is to be found in his love for that child. 
From her earliest years he had educated her with a 
care to which we look in vain for a parallel among 
his cotemporaries. She grew up, in consequence, 
no ordinary woman. Beautiful beyond most of her 
sex; accomplished as few females of that day were 
accomplished, she displayed to her family and 
friends a fervor of affection which not every woman 
is capable of; the character of Theadosia Burr has 
long been regarded almost as we would regard that 
of a heroine of romance. Her love for her father 
partook of the purity of a better world; holy, deep, 
unchanging; it reminds us of the affection which a 
celestial spirit might be supposed to entertain for a 
parent, cast down from heaven, for sharing in the 
sin of the ‘Son of the Morning.’ No sooner did 
she hear of the arrest of her father, than she fled to 
his side. There is nothing in human history more 
touching than the hurried letters, blotted with 
tears, in which she announced her daily progress to 
Richmond; for she was too weak to travel with the 
rapidity of the mail. Even the character of Burr 
borrows a momentary halo from hers, when we pe- 
ruse his replies, in which, forgetting his peril and 
relaxing the stern front he assumed toward his ene- 
mies, he labored only to quiet her fears, and inspire 
her with confidence in his acquittal. He even 
writes from his prison in a tone of gayety, jestingly 
regretting that his accommodations are not more 
elegant for her reception. Once, and once only, 
does he melt, and that is to tell her that in the event 
of the worst, he will die worthy of himself. 

“After his trial, Burr went abroad, virtually a 
banished man. He was still full of his schemes 
against Mexico and the Spanish provinces; but in 
England he met with no encouragement, the nation 
being engaged in the Peninsular war. He after- 
ward visited France, where his petitions were 
equally disregarded, the Emperor being engrossed 
in the continental wars. Here his funds failed. 
He had no friend to apply to, and was forced to bor- 
row, on one occasion, a couple of sous from a cigar 
woman on the corner of the street. 

“At last he returned to New York, but in how 
different a guise from the days of his glory! No 
cannon thundered at his coming, no crowd thronged 
along the quay. Men gazed suspiciously upon him 
as he walked along, or crossed the street to avoid 
him, as one having the pestilence. But he was not, 
he thought, wholly destitute. His daughter still 
lived, his heart yearned to clasp her to his bosom. 
She left Charleston, South Carolina, accordingly, to 
meet him. But although more than thirty years 
have elapsed, no tidings of the pilot boat in which 
she sailed have ever been received. Weeks grew 
into months, and months glided into years; yet her 
father and husband watched in vain for her coming. 
Whether the vessel perished by conflagration— 
whether it foundered in a gale, or whether it was 





taken by pirates, and all on board murdered, will 
never be known, till the great day when the sea 
shall give up its dead. 

‘It is said that this blow broke the heart of Burr, 
and that though in public he maintained a proud 
equanimity, in private tears forced themselves down 
his furrowed cheeks. He lived thirty years after 
this event; but, in his own words, ‘felt severed 
from the human race.’ He had neither brother, nor 
sister, nor lineal deseendant. No man called him 
by the endearing name of friend. The weight of 
fourscore years was on his brow. He was racked 
by disease. At last death, so long desired, came, 
but, it is said, in a miserable lodging and alone. 
Was there ever such a retribution?” 





THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS AN EMBLEM OF THE 
CHRiSTIAN’S RACE. 

Tue migration of birds to fairer climes, when the 
storms of winter gather, can not, indeed, be said to 
furnish any analogy on which we can build a solid 
argument for the existence of a future state; but yet 
there is something in the paternal feeling which it 
indicates, that affords an agreeable illustration of 
the revealed truth. 

We can fancy the bird, borne by a secret impulse 
from the coming gloom and sterility of its native 
haunts, winging its way over sea and land, looking 
down with indifference on the placid expanse of the 
ocean, or rising far above its stormy waves; gliding, 
without the desire of rest or food, over flowery 
plains and wide-spread wastes, forests, lakes, and 
mountains; fixing its eager eye on the distant hori- 
zon: still onward—onward keeping its steady course; 
and giving no rest to its buoyant wings, or, at least, 
none except what Nature loudly demands, till it 
reach the happy shore to which an unseen hand was 
guiding it, and a voice, unheard by the outward 
ear, was whispering all the while, “Behold the 
place of your rest.” 

All this, which every recurring year realizes, we 
can paint to ourselves, and we can see, in that won- 
derful flight, an emblem of the race of the pious 
Christian, who seeks his rest in heaven. The same 
unseen hand is guiding him from the storms of 
earth; the same unheard voice communicates in- 
wardly with his conscious soul; with a similar de- 
sire he burns; with a corresponding eagerness he 
pants; but his view is not bounded by a horizon of 
earth; his hopes are far, far beyond the regions of 
the sun: to the distant heavens he directs his anx- 
ious gaze; before him still he sees a bloody track, 
and knows the footmarks of his crucified Redeemer; 
dim in the distant sky, a shining spot appears; on 
that spot his anxious eye is fixed; it brightens and 
enlarges as he advances; one struggle more—earth 
disappears—he enters the portals of heaven—he is 
in the arms of his Savior—he is singing hosannas 
with angels and blessed spirits before the throne of 
God!—Phil. Seasons. 
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TO A MOUSE. 


BY G. M. KELLOGG, M. D. 
Cross my chamber to and fro, 
How the little mice do go! 
Tiny, fairy, wee bit beings, 
How I love the spritely things! 
Now a mouse stands by his hole 
Listening, peeping; off he stole 
Like a shooting ray of light; 
Sure it was a little sprite! 
Hardly breathing, here I sit 
Watching mousey; see him flit! 
Now he shoots about the room; 
Now he pops behind the broom; 
Quick the table darts he under; 
What’s he doing there, I wonder? 
Nibbling, is he, at a crumb? 
Will he ever this way come? 
Here he is, below my chair! 
No he’s not, but over there! 
Yes he is, though, sure enough, 
Gnawing something very tough; 
’Tis my boot he has got at; 
Cunning rascal! where’s the cat? 
See him on the mantle-shelf! 
Try his hard teeth on the delf; 
What a funny little elf! 
He has vanished like a thought; 
Is this shrewd rogue ever caught? 
Never but by puss-toes sly, 
Should he wink his watchful eye, 
When in snug nook he doth pry. 
He is here and he is there, 
Pokes his nose in every-where— 
Sure it is a thing of air! 





A VISION OF THE CITY. 


BY w. N. POWERS. 
Tue silent mystery of my sleep, 
The shadow of my spirit, wore 
A vague, chill sense of wrong and sin; 
A dread to know the city more. 
Soon stood a Presence in my dream, 
Whose perfect calmness soothed surprise; 
I know not how it came or went; 
But touching with soft hand my eyes, 
It said, ‘‘ Behold the mart unvailed 
In hall, and home, and secret place, 
And read, in scenes of this dread hour, 
The unmasked spirit of thy race.” 
The spell was on me; I obeyed; 
And first I saw, O happy chance! 


Unconscious, in her guileless plea, 
That angels watched and waited there; 


Unconscious, in her spotless white, 

How great the mystery she had learned; 
The light of joy on her sweet face; 

The love of her young heart unurned. 


I gazed and loved, until my dream 
Glided into a holy peace; 

And when the morning watch had broke, 
The blessed lesson did not cease. 


Far, rather far, I love to think 
Of goodness won and virtue kept, 
Than all the dark and guilty things, 
Whose shadow pained me while I slept. 





A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW 
Dears had made a solemn visit 
To our bright domestic band, 
And the gentlest one had fallen, 
Smitten by his cruel hand. 


We had folded up her garments, 
Sprinkling them with many a tear, 

And the cloud of our great sorrow 
Rested darkly o’er us here. 


But there smiled another darling 
In the bloom of health and love, 
Talking of her angel sister, 
And that better home above. 


Soon we heard upon our threshold 
The returning angel’s tread; 

And the brightest and the gladdest 
Of our little flock lay dead. 


Her dark eyes had been all tearless 
While we wept her sister’s flight; 

Hers the only heart that grieved not 
In the eve of sorrow’s night. 


Ah! did not the little spirit, 

Which had twined about her own, 
Whisper of her early transit 

Toa world of joy unknown? 


Precious babes! ye left us lonely— 
Took the sunshine from our hearth; 

Tears, and hopes, and yearnings only 
Now are left us on the earth. 


But anon amidst our sorrow, 
Spirit songs are in our ear; 

Hand in hand those little angels 
Wave their glittering pinions near. 








No wailing grief nor skulking wrong; 
No night debauch nor frantic dance; 


In the above beautiful lines we recognize—though the au- 
thor has not apprised us that such was her design—a picture 
of what has transpired in our own household. It is no less 
true than touching. We gratefully acknowledge the sympa- 
thy of our friends.—Epb. 


But one fair girl unseen, alone, 
Tranced in the deep, sweet grace of prayer; 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO SOME GRAVES. 


BY MRS, R, 8. NICHOLS. 

Wuen the great, the good, the beloved of earth, 
enter the “silent land,” and the places which once 
knew them know them no more forever; when we 
miss them from the battle-field, the council-cham- 
ber, the fireside, then comes that longing known 
only to the heart of man—that craving desire to 
look on the mound or monument which incloses 
all that was mortal of the dead hero, counselor, or 
friend, to offer a silent, yea, a tearful homage to 
the dust which once tabernacled a living and a 
lofty soul. 

In a corner of the old burial-ground belonging 
to Christ Church, Philadelphia, there is a plain, 
table-shaped stone, on which are inscribed the 
names of Benjamin Franklin, and Deborah, his 
wife. Amidst the tumultuous heavings of the 
broad city, whose benefactor he was, the philoso- 
pher sleeps well. All that his activity, his energy, 
his wit, his keen intellect accomplished could not 
save him from this. A strong and zealous advo- 
cate for the rights of the colonies when oppressed 
by Briton’s King, he had no plea to offer, no elo- 


| quent appeal to utter, when Death’s majesty seized 


upon his house of life, and sequestrated it forever. 


| Standing beside his grave, where the rank grass 
| nods on the summer breeze, you strive to shut 


out the hum of the passing crowd, the noise of 


| the rattling wheel, the thousand jarring voices of 
| commerce, and concentrate your thoughts on the 


great tamer of lightning who sleeps below. You 


recall his brilliant discoveries in science, and their 


| features of his mind and character. 


practical application for the benefit of his race. 
You think over his perseverance, his industry, his 
firmness, frugality, and all the grand, distinctive 
To such men 
as Franklin, who have abandoned the by-paths 


| and alleys of life, and carved, with their own 
, hands, broad highways to fortune, distinction, and 
| renown, should the youth of our country look, as 


beacon-lights along the shores of time, to guide 
the stumbling, encourage the faint-hearted, and 
to invigorate and shine upon all. What one man 
has accomplished, that can another, and, perhaps, 
step alittle beyond him. Thus has it been through 


| progressive ages past; thus will it be through the 


| luminous ages to come. 


All may not become daz- 


, zling lights of science, it is true, or statesmen, or 
| public benefactors; but each youth, by laying hold 


of what is before him, and doing it with might of 


| heart and soul, has it in his power to fill that 


| niche in life and time which no other could fill 
| so well, and which shall prove to him the high 


| place of his ambition and deserts. What are all 


| the memories of these heroes who have fought this 


daily battle so bravely and so well, if they serve 


| not to warn from the toils which insnared them, 


| or to invite to paths which led them to a well- 


earned and never-ending fame? 
Vou. XIV.—8 





In an opposite quarter of the same city, in the 
beautiful yard attached to St. Peter’s Church, there 
is a tall, symmetrical, gray monument, crowned 
by a spread eagle, beneath which the gallant and 
brave-hearted Decatur sleeps, forgetful of the gap- 
ing wounds which hurried him into the presence 
of his Maker, unsummoned, unannounced. His 
bold, adventurous, and ambitious spirit led him, 
when in life, into the heart of danger, from whence 
he was rescued by his coolness, self-possession, and 
intrepidity. For his far-famed exploits at Tripoli, 
when quite young, he received the thanks of the 
American Congress and a captaincy. His rise in 
his chosen profession was swift and star-like. The 
sea seemed to be his native element; there his dar- 
ing, soaring spirit was most at home. He was 
residing at Washington, in capacity of member of 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, when, owing 
to some animadversions on the conduct of Commo- 
dore Barron, the latter challenged him, and the 
hero of many battles died, alas! ‘as the fool dies” — 
another victim to what the false world calls honor; 
and the name his country should have reverenced 
as a sacred legacy is stained with the blood of the 
duelist. All his courage, sagacity, and bravery 
could not deliver him from the bonds of public 
opinion; but we rejoice to know that this mon- 
strous iniquity is yearly growing less frequent— 
that honorable men, in high place and power, have 
the Christian courage to resist its insolent thirst 
for blood, and to dare to frown upon one of the 
fiercest relics of barbarism that disgraces the his- 
tory of the age. 

The following are the inscriptions on the quad- 
rangular base of Decatur’s tomb: 


STEPHEN DECATUR. 
Born January 5, 1779; entered the Navy of the United States 
as Midshipman April 30, 1798; became Lieutenant January 3, 
1799; made Captain for distinguished merit, passing over the 
rank of Commander, February 15, 1804. Died March 22, 1820. 
The gallant officer, 
Whose prompt and active valor, 
Always on the watch, 
Was guided by a wisdom, 
And supported by a firmness 
Which never tired: 
Whose exploits in arms 
Reflected 
The daring Tictus of 
Romance and chivalry. 
A name brilliant from a series of heroic deeds on the coast of 
Barbary, and illustrious by achievements against more dis- 
ciplined enemies. The pride of the Navy—the glory of the 
Republic. 
Devoted to his country by a patriot father, he cherished in 
his heart, and sustained by his intrepid actions, the inspiring 
sentiment, “Our country, right or wrong!” A nation gave 
him in return its applause and gratitude. 

From St. Peter’s, with its imposing tower, spire, 
and cross; its broad aisles, where eighty-three 
years ago echoed the voice of the eloquent White- 
field; its well-trimmed paths and lofty monuments, 
we will proceed to the old ‘Swedes’ Church,” lo- 
cated low down in the city, near the river Delaware, 
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and in that division known as Southwark. This 
building was commenced in 1699, and was conse- 
crated as the Church of Gloria Dei on 2d July, 
1700. In 1693 the congregation worshiping at 
Swedesford, near Norristown, Penn., were without 
a pastor. They wrote to Sweden, requesting that 
two clergymen might be sent them. This letter, 
being highly interesting as a faithful presentation 
of domestic and spiritual life at that early period 
of our country’s history, I here extract a portion 
of it: 

“We are almost all of us husbandmen; we plow, 
and sow, and cultivate the land. As to our meat 
and drink, we live according to the old Swedish 
custom. This country is very rich and fruitful. 
It produces—God be praised!—all sorts of grain; 
all that we plant and sow give us plenty of returns; 
so that we are richly supplied with meat and drink. 
We have here—God be thanked!—all kinds of ven- 
ison, birds, and fishes. Our wives and daughters 
employ themselves in spinning wool and flax, and 
many of them in weaving; so that we have good 
reason to thank the Almighty for our daily sup- 
port. We only wish also that we had good and 
faithful shepherds and guardians to our souls, who 
might feed us with the bread of life—such as the 
preaching of God’s word and the administration 
of the sacraments according to our holy rites.’ 
The result of this application was the appoint- 
ment, by Charles XI, in 1696, of two clergymen 
selected by Archbishop of Upsal. 

In the venerable yard attached to this old church 
Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, is buried. 
This distinguished man was born at Paisely, in 
Scotland, July 6,1776. His mother died when he 
was but ten years old. At the age of thirteen he 
was bound an apprentice toa weaver. After work- 
ing several years at his trade, he became a peddler. 
He possessed considerable poetic talent, and one 
of his anonymous lyrics was universally ascribed 
to Burns. For some verses filled with the sharpest 
satire upon a person in Paisely, he was thrown into 
prison. He was also looked upon with suspicion 
as being a member of the “Society of Friends of 
the People,” which body hailed the French Revo- 
lution as a new morning of liberty. Impelled by 
these circumstances, he came to the United States, 
arriving here when he was twenty-eight years old. 
With but few shillings in his pocket, he came to 
Philadelphia, where he was successively employed 
as copperplate printer, weaver, peddler, land-meas- 
urer, and teacher. Having received some slight 
instructions in drawing, he tried his skill at por- 
traying birds, which, proving successful, it became 
the ruling passion of his life. In 1804 he made a 
pedestrian tour to the Falls of Niagara. With his 
gun and bundle he traversed forests and plains, 
walking twelve hundred and fifty-seven miles. 
Only four years after this appeared the first vol- 
ume of “ Wilson’s American Ornithology,” which 
elicited the admiration of not only his adopted 
country, but all Europe. The price of this superb 








book was one hundred and twenty dollars! It was 


in folio, with plates engraved from the author’s | 


drawing, and colored after nature. A second vol- 
ume was published in 1810, and the seventh in 


1813, the year of the author’s death. The eighth | 


and ninth were given to the world under the au- 
spices of Mr. Ord, who had been the companion 
of several of Wilson’s exploring expeditions. In 
1811 he descended the Ohio, from Pittsburg, in a 
skiff by himself, and, after a run of seven hundred 
and twenty miles, moored his boat in Bear Grass 
ereek, Ky., from whence he made excursions into 
the neighboring forests in search of new species 
of birds. The pictures I have seen of this remark- 
able man represent him as rather above medium 
hight, with extraordinarily fine eyes and gentle 
expression of countenance. He is said to have 
united with his passionate love for study and in- 
domitable perseverance a particularly mild, tender, 
and benevolent spirit. The following lines are a 
happy rendering, by some anonymous writer, of 
what was known to be the ornithologist’s 
LAST WISH. 
“In some wild forest shade, 
Under some spreading oak, or waving pine, 
Or old elm, festooned with the gadding vine, 
Let me be laid. 
In this dim, lonely grot, 
No foot intrusive will disturb my dust; 
But o’er me songs of the wild bird shall burst, 
Cheering the spot. 
Not amid charnel stones, 
Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mold, 
With tattered pall and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones. 
But let the dewy rose, 
The snow-drop, and the violet lend perfume 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 
I take repose. 
Year after year, 
Within the silver birch-tree o’er me hung, 
The chirping wren shall rear her callow young— 
Shall build her dwelling near. 
And ever at the purple dawn of day 
The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 
And the shrill quail shall pipe her hymn of love 
When eve grows dim and gray. 
The blackbird, and the thrush, 
And golden oriole shall flit around, 
And waken, with a mellow gush of sound, 
The forest’s solemn hush! 
Birds, from the distant sea, 
Shall sometimes hither flock on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust on airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me.” 
In the Swedes’ church-yard there is another 


grave, bearing date 1778, which has, in its time, 


attracted far more attention than the one just al- 
luded to, on account of the tragic and heart-break- 
ing history connected with it. At the time Lord 


Howe was stationed here with his troops, there | 


stood at a corner of this yard a block-house, where 
the soldiers, under the command of Colonel —, 
were quartered. In a humble house near there 
lived also an old man, his son and daughter. The 
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wife and mother had been dead many years, and 
was buried within a stone’s-throw of the house, 
the rear of which opened into the graveyard. The 
daughter was young, beautiful, and innocent. Her 
visits to her mother’s grave attracted the attention 
of the dissolute and base-hearted Colonel . 
who, after devising various means to entrap her, 
all of which signally failed, had her forcibly con- 
veyed to the old block-house, when, after accom- 
plishing his foul purposes, he sent her home. The 
girl died from grief and shame within forty-eight 
hours afterward, and her old gray-headed father 
soon followed her. The brother and son, who was 
but a youth of sixteen, vowed on his sister’s grave 
to not rest till the murderer had atoned with his 
life for his double-dyed villainy. To complaints 
and demands for redress made to Lord Howe the 
young man received laughter and scornful words, 
which only riveted the purpose fixed at his heart. 
Weeks afterward there was a brilliant ball in 
the saloon of the old block-house. The wretched 
Colonel was among the gayest of that joyous, 
| thoughtless assembly. He stood by the open win- 
| dow that overlooked the graveyard where his last 
| victim and her old father were sleeping in the 
| wan moonlight. He stood there, whispering his 
fatal blandishments to a beautiful woman who sat 
| near, when there was a flash—a sharp, ringing 
sound, and the traitorous officer fell a corpse to the 
floor. In the midst of the confusion that followed 
| shots were poured into the church-yard, some of 
| which may be seen to this day, buried in the 

wooden slabs marking the humble graves. Instant 
| search was made in every possible direction for the 
perpetrator of the deed; but the avenger escaped, 
and posterity can only guess at his name. 








DO YOU PRAY! 


Ir is morning. A dark and stormy night has 
passed. But now you see the light, are in health, 
and the blessings of a kind Providence are most 
bountiful. God has watched over you, and guarded 
you, and brought you to enter upon the privileges 
and duties of the day. Do you thank him for it? 

It is evening. The day has passed; the hour of 
rest draws nigh. Will you sleep without thanking 
God for the blessings of the day, and asking him 
to keep you through the night? 

The Sabbath has come. The people are going to 
the house of God. You are permitted to join them. 
You hear the prayers and praises of the sanctuary; 
the Gospel, too—its warnings and promises. Do 
you pray, and praise, and thank God for all these 
privileges? 

O, if you have lived prayerless till now, do it 
no more! Pray in the morning—pray in the even- 
_ ing—pray upon the Sabbath—pray in health—pray 
_ always with all prayer, and watch thereunto—pray 
without ceasing. It will do you good. It will fit 
you to live or die. 





THE DUTIFUL SON. 
BY REV. J. T. BARR, GOOTLAND 
“ Mother, I leave thy dwelling, 
Thy counsel, and thy care; 
With grief my heart is swelling, 
No more in them to share; 
Nor hear that sweet voice speaking, 
When hours of joy run high; 
Nor meet that mild eye seeking, 
When sorrow’s touch comes nigh.” 


Mr. M., arich merchant in the city of London, 
was one morning seated at the breakfast table, 
when a gentle knock was heard at the door. On 
its being opened, a young man, one of the clerks 
in the establishment, made his appearance, and, 
after making a modest apology for the intrusion, 
requested leave of absence for afew days. ‘Ihave 
just received intelligence,” said he, “that my poor 
mother is dangerously ill, and wishes to see me 
without delay.” And a tear trembled on his cheek 
while he uttered these words. 

“At what distance is the residence of your 
mother?” inquired the merchant. 

“‘ About forty miles,” was the reply. 

“Well, I hope you will find your mother better, 
Roderick; but endeavor to return as early as cir- 
cumstances will permit, for it will put me to some 
inconvenience if you make a lengthened stay.” 

‘“‘ Your clerk appears to be much concerned about 
his mother,” observed the merchant’s wife, when 
Roderick had left the room; ‘I admire such filial 
affection in a young man.” 

‘‘He is one of the best clerks I ever had,” said 
the merchant; ‘‘he is particularly attentive to the 
duties of his office, and, I believe, is faithfully 
devoted to my interests. He has been with me 
nearly two years; and though I have anxiously 
scrutinized his conduct, I have reason to think 
that his integrity is unimpeachable.” 

«But there is one thing at which I have often 
been surprised: I mean the scantiness of his ward- 
robe. I wish he would dress a little more re- 
spectably.” 

“« The same thing has struck me a hundred times; 
and I have often thought of speaking to him on 
the subject, but did not like to hurt his feelings. 
I know nothing of his circumstances nor his con- 
nections.” 

“Do you allow him an adequate salary?” 

“His salary, from the first, was quite sufficient 
for a single man; and though I increased it six 
months ago, I have discovered no improvement in 
his habiliments.” 

“Perhaps, like many other young men in Lon- 
don, he spends his evenings at the tavern; if so, it 
is no wonder he is poor.” 

“On the contrary, I believe he never enters a 
public house; and from what I can gather, he acts 
on the principle of total abstinence.” 

“Then it is a problem I can not solve.” 
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“In my opinion, he is too parsimonious; but I 
intend, when he returns, to question him on the 
subject, and insist on his appearing more genteel 
while in my service.” 

Poor Roderick! little did the merchant and his 
wife know what was the real cause of that want 
of outward gentility, which, in the preceding con- 
versation, formed the subject of their admonition. 

On leaving school, where he had received a decent 
mercantile education, Roderick obtained a situation 
as under-clerk in his native town, with a small sal- 
wy. In this situation he conducted himself with 
the utmost circumspection. His business habits, 
his undeviating punctuality, and his persevering 
attention to his duties, were properly appreciated 
by his employers, in whose personal esteem he stood 
high. But at the end of two years the father of 
Roderick was visited by an attack of typhus fever, 
which, in a short time, terminated his valuable life. 
His poor widow, whose constitution had never been 
strong, was now left entirely dependent on the la- 
bors of her son, whose limited income was barely 
sufficient to procure the necessaries of life. But 
however scanty the means, the affectionate youth 
tendered them with a cheerful heart. His mother’s 
physical infirmities continued to increase; and find- 
ing that his moderate salary was inadequate to 
provide for her growing ailments to the extent of 
his wishes, he resolved to go to London, in quest 
of a situation which might secure a greater emolu- 
ment. Having been taught, from a child; to place 
his trust in the providence of God, he felt assured 
that in his present undertaking his heavenly Father 
would not forsake him. But painful were the feel- 
ings both of mother and son when the hour of sep- 
aration at length arrived. The tears flowed copi- 
ously down the cheeks of Roderick as he wept a 
parting blessing on his aged mother. But they 
were tears wrung from as gentle, as affectionate a 
heart as ever throbbed in the bosom of a son. 

As the coach, on which he had taken an outside 
place, proceeded on its way to the metropolis, he 
cast a farewell glance on the woods and orchards, 
the verdant meadows, and the blue-topped hills 
which skirted his native town, and soon after be- 
came deeply absorbed in the object of his journey; 
ever and anon wafting a fervent ejaculation to 
Heaven for the success of his enterprise. Nor was 
that success withheld; for shortly after his arrival 
in London he obtained the situation which I have 
already deseribed. Here his salary was more than 
double the amount of that which he received when 
in his former office. He procured lodgings in the 
city on the most moderate terms; and having ab- 
stracted from his regular salary a sum which was 
barely sufficient for his own maintenance, trans- 
mitted the remainder to his aged and afflicted 
mother. By this means the latter was regularly 
supplied, not only with the necessaries, but many 
of the comforts of life. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Roderick, by apportioning to himself so scanty 
an allowance for his own support, should not have 








been able to appear in more costly or more varied 
habiliments. 
+ * 7 * * 

It was evening, and the autumnal sun was yet 
lingering in the horizon, gilding with his retiring 
beams the western clouds, when Roderick reached 
the place of his nativity. A soothing influence 
pervaded the inmost recesses of his bosom as he 
passed through the favorite haunts of his child- 
hood, and gazed once more on the well-known ob- 
jects which had often filled him with enthusiasm 
in seasons now forever fled. These scenes, how- 
ever, did not long divert his thoughts from his 
widowed mother. On entering her chamber he 
found her struggling with death. Several of the 
neighbors were present, kindly administering to 
her temporal wants. <A pious clergyman was also 
seated by the bedside, imparting the consolations 
of religion to the dying woman. When she now 
caught a glance of her only son as he entered the 
room, a momentary accession of strength appeared 
to reanimate her wasting frame—a sensation of de- 
light seemed to “lift her above earth ””—and a smile 
of ineffable pleasure lighted up her dying counte- 
nance. ‘ Thank God!” she faintly articulated, “I 
am spared to see my child, my beloved child! 
Come near, Roderick, and kiss me before I go to 
join the spirit of your sainted father.” In a par- 
oxysm of anguish Roderick bathed the pale cheeks 
of his mother with his scalding tears, as he stooped 
down to take a last kiss of the author of his being. 
The struggle was soon over. She sunk into a gen- 
tle slumber, and shortly after into the still more 
peaceful sleep of death. 

When the remains of his only parent had been 
committed to the dust, Roderick returned to Lon- 
don. The particulars of his history had, in the 
mean time, been communicated to the clergyman 
already mentioned. Thus the vail was removed— 
the cause of his poverty was no longer a mystery; 
and his master was filled with admiration and de- 
light while contemplating a conduct so noble and 
so praiseworthy. From this time he promoted him 
to a higher and more responsible office in his estab- 
lishment, with a considerable increase of salary, 
and a few years subsequently took him into part- 
nership. In the interim Roderick had formed an 
attachment to a female relative of the merchant—a 
pious and respectable young lady. They were now 
united; and being of one heart and of one mind, 
they lived in the sweetest harmony and conjugal 
affection. 

The business became more and more prosperous; 
and Roderick, by his generous disposition and ur- 
banity of manners, continued to rise in the esteem 
of his mercantile connections. At length, having 
acquired considerable wealth, he retired from busi- 
ness. He purchased a genteel house in his native 
town, where he still resides, with his amiable fam- 
ily, beloved and respected by a numerous circle of 
friends. 

Thus the providence of God, which ever smiles 
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| on the pious and the dutiful, rewarded his filial 
| love. And to any one similarly circumstanced, 
| who reposes his breast under the shadow of his 
| wings, the promise will be accomplished, “I will 


} 


| never leave thee—I will never forsake thee.” 


PASSAGES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY BARMORNY,. 


Novemsrr 18. Here I may freely unburden my 
full heart. Alas! I can only weep when all around 
me seems joyous. An ill-omened sadness has come 
over me. I must strive to banish it; for why should 
I dim the fairy picture of happiness with my tears? 
Yet a feeling that sorrow will be mingled with the 
life-cup of dear, dear Mary clings to my spirit. 
But I must not cherish such thoughts—no, no, that 
will not do. Just now I am sad at the thought of 
being separated from my dear sister. She is my 

_ only one; and from infancy we have trod the path 
of life hand in hand, dependent on each other for 
happiness. And can I resign her to another with- 

| out a feeling of sadness? Ah, no; let a sister’s 
| prospects be ever so flattering, it is severing one 
| of nature’s strongest ties, and it can not be done 
| without a pang, even were we able to foresee that 
| her happiness would not be diminished. 

So absorbed was I in reverie that I did not hear 


_ Mary’s step, nor even feel her breath upon my 
cheek, till she twined her arms around my neck, 
and exclaimed, a little petulantly, “Why so sad 
this morning, dear H.? All are joyful except my 


dear sister. Ah! I see, you are selfish; you would 
keep me among you here.” 

“Say not so, dearest. Without you I shall be 
lonely, indeed. I shall sadly miss the music of 
your laugh and song, and the sweet communings 
which have been so pleasant to us. O, Mary, these 
are bright and happy hours! Ah, the communings 
of our early years—and they have twined them- 
selves into the very fibers of my heart, and they 
are not easily resigned; no,no”— I did not finish 
the sentence, for Mary threw her arms around my 
neck, and we wept together. 

Four o’clock, P. M. The bridal is past. Dear 
Mary has taken the marriage vow, and bears an- 
other’s name. The company who were present to 
witness the nuptial ceremony were in joyous spir- 
its. ‘I never saw a more interesting bride,” was 
the general exclamation of the guests. ‘She looks 
thoughtful and solicitous,” said some one; “and I 
have much faith in the happiness of a serious bride, 
provided her heart be right toward the man of her 
choice.” And no one doubted that Mary loved her 
husband as much as was right, considering he was 
but human, like the least of us. I drank in her 
look of trusting confidence when she gave her hand 
to him whom she had chosen to tread with her the 
path of life. I marked the smile of conscious pride 





and pleasure of the noble form by whose side she 
stood, as he plighted the solemn vow to be her hus- 
band, comforter, protector, till death should part 
them. I heard all, and turned aside to conceal 
the tears which unconsciously crept to my eyes. 

The carriage was at the door which was to con- 
vey them on their bridal tour. Mary threw her 
arms around my neck, and pressed her lips to mine; 
then, gently extricating herself, she exclaimed, “ Do, 
for my sake, look more cheerful! It is a trial for 
me to leave the home of my childhood and youth, 
and I can not see you look so sad with any degree 
of calmness.” Then brushing a tear from her eyes, 
she trustingly gave her trembling hand to him to 
whose keeping she had yielded her happiness. 
They entered the carriage, and the wheels rolled 
on, and their rumbling music seemed to me but the 
requiem of my earthly joy; but such is life. I re- 
turned to our little room, where we had so often 
sat together in our sweet communings, with solitary 
feelings. And, O, I prayed long and earnestly 
that nothing might ever blight the sweet gushing 
gladness of dear Mary’s spirit. Her heart is the 
seat of deep and impassioned feeling, and he who 
has won it possesses an invaluable treasure. 

January1. With joyous hearts the newly wedded 
pair entered upon the business of housekeeping. 
Their house is arranged with taste and neatness, 
and with no appearance of ostentation about it. 
Mary’s domestic duties are well attended to, for 
this important branch in her education had not 
been neglected. She found the practice she had 
had under the tuition of her mother better than 
twenty books on domestic economy. Her husband 
is kind and devoted to her; and it is a lovely sight 
to witness how faithfully and gracefully she fulfills 
the duties of a wife. O, how gladly would I lay a 
finger on the flight of time to lengthen these golden 
moments! 

October 22. A bright link has been added to the 
household chain. A babe, a beautiful daughter, 
lovely as herself, is given to the embrace of dear 
Mary—a being for her to twine the affections upon 
as the “moss clings to the bud of a fragrant rose.’’ 
“‘O, what a precious treasure!” she exclaims, as 
she gazes upon its little face, and clasps it, with 
unutterable tenderness, tothe maternal bosom. The 
chords of her heart are touched by the fairy fingers 
of a mother’s love, and send forth their hidden 
music in tones of ineffable sweetness. 

October 25. Alas! poor Mary, thy joy is all too 
soon changed to grief. Her child has a defect in 
its mouth and throat, and the physician thinks it 
will never be able to talk unless a painful operation 
is performed. O, the bitter anguish of her spirit 
as the sad truth settled on her mind! 

May1. The baby continues in health, and grows 
day unto day—O, how lovely! Although Mary’s 
health is delicate, she is cheerful and happy. Her 
only sorrow is for the little unfortunate infant in 
her arms. Often, as she sits on the low rocking- 
chair lulling it to sleep, a shade of sorrow rests on 
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her features, and the tears steal silently down her 
cheeks, and bathe the brow of her sweet but almost 
unconscious babe. 

August 10. The little bud of life Mary cherished 
with such fondness has withered on her bosom. Its 
spirit, in its infantile innocence and beauty, has 
exhaled to the God who gave it. Now, pale as the 
withered lily, it sleeps in the chill embrace of the 


| shadowy angel of death. The anguish of Mary’s 


spirit was deep, but she was calm as the morning, 
as she stood beside the open grave, and watched 
the little coffin lowered to its last resting-place, 
and her cherub child was hidden forever from her 
sight. 1 tried tocomfort her. But sweet resigna- 
tion shone upon her features. “O, sister,” said 
she, “‘I can bow in meek submission to the will of 
Heaven. It is hard, very hard, to resign my little 
babe to the cold grave. But, O, how much happier 
will she be in the arms of the Beloved, who put 
his hands on little children, and blessed them while 
here upon earth, than to live and feel the embar- 
rassment she must have felt from her misfortune! 
I feel that I shall not be long separated from her— 
that it will not be long ere I shall follow my little 
one to the place of rest.” Dear, dear Mary, never 
had I loved her before as I loved her now. I never 
knew till now how rich and noble her nature was, 


| But her pale face too plainly tells that our fears for 
| her health are not without a cause. 


September 10.. Her husband’s anxiety has become 


| so great that he has requested the family physician 


to call and see her. “I feel,” says she, in reply to 
his inquiries, ‘‘ some diminution of strength, and in- 


| ability of exertion, and occasional pains in the chest, 


| symptoms were not such as he could wish. 


but in so slight a degree that they are not worthy of 
notice.”” The doctor took her hand, and found it hot 
and dry, and her pulse, though weak, had the ir- 
regularity of fever. He, however, made no com- 
ment. But to her husband he confessed that Mary’s 
“But,” 
said he, “I would not think too seriously of her 
complaint; she will require a little medicine and 
tender nursing, and I hope she will soon be better.” 

January 1. There is no visible change in Mary’s 
health; she is very pale and feeble. But she still 
moves on in her daily avocations. I can not but 
regard with anxiety the color that lights up her 
cheek at evening, and makes her pleasant face even 
beautiful as she touches the piano with a playful 
hand, and sings so sweet, so mellow, yet so mourn- 
ful. So gradually does she decline, that she scarcely 
perceives it, and, like all persons laboring under 
the same disease, she flatters herself that each day 
she feels a little better. 

July 1. Alas! poor Mary is evidently falling a 
victim to that disease which baffles all earthly 
science. ‘What do you think of me, doctor?” she 
asked to-day, in a low voice, fixing her earnest eyes 
steadily on him, with an expression of anxious 
inquiry. ‘Do not deceive me, for I am able to 
bear the truth.” 

“Why, Mrs. L.,” he replied, “you are very feeble; 





but I do not think, that is, I hope, you are not ina | 
| 


confirmed hectic; I will do all I can for you.” 

“*Q, do not try to encourage me with false hopes! 
I feel that God has given me but a short life, and I 
have been striving to subdue my soul to resignation 


to his will. But, O, earth has joys for which my | 


spirit yearns, and I can not lose their power; they 
cling to my heart with all their deep and holy ten- 
derness.” 

July 21. “Bring your chair close by me, sister, 
for I wish to talk with you,” said Mary, at the 
close of this long and sultry day. I had drawn 
her chair by the open window. All was still and 
lovely; the setting sun tinged the sky with soft, 
rich beauty, and the faint evening breeze wafted 
into the room the rich fragrance of the flowers. 


The clear, blue waters of the river flowed murmur- | 


ing along, and the green hills rising far away in 


the distance—all lay smiling in placid beauty in , 


that quiet hour. 
to the eye of the languid invalid, and long and 
earnestly had she gazed on it. Pale, very pale, 


Beautiful, indeed, was the scene | 


was her calm, sweet face, and each blue vein of her | 
fair hand on which her brow rested was distinctly | 


visible. “Is it not beautiful, dear sister?” said 
she. 
I love, for the cold grave? must I yield up life in 
its bloom? O, sister, I fain would live; but, alas! 
I feel that my days are numbered. I have strug- 
gled to loose the earthly fetters, and resign all to 
my Redeemer. But shadows come over my spirit; 
I am often in darkness and doubt, without the sweet 
light of the Savior’s countenance shining upon me. 
O, I remember the preciousness of the Savior when, 
lost and perishing, I east myself on him, and ob- 


“‘O, must I leave so bright a world, and all | 


tained pardon; and the day when I stood up in the | 


congregation, and took the vows of God upon me, 
and pledged myself to the Redeemer and his cause. 
But, O, I did not renounce all for Christ’s sake. 


Yea, 


I neglected the path of duty, and yielded myself | 


too much to the pleasures of the world. O,” she 
exclaimed, in deep anguish of spirit, ‘he has left 
me comfortless in this trying hour!” 


She covered | 


her eyes with her wasted fingers, and I heard her | 


low, sweet voice in earnest prayer. 

I sought to comfort her—to lead her to depend in 
humble gratitude and affection on Him who has 
promised to give rest to the heavy laden. I took 
the Bible from the table, and read to her portions 
for her guidance and comfort; and she seemed com- 


forted by the gracious promises afforded to her | 


fainting heart. 

July 28. Our beloved pastor visited Mary to- 
day. He saw the state of her mind, and, with the 
gentleness of an affectionate, sympathizing pastor, 
he seated himself by her side, and poured into her 
spirit the balm of consolation; he spoke to her of 
Jesus, of his willingness to forgive, his constant 
presence, his sympathy with human sufferers, his 
consideration of our weakness, and the efficacy of 
his blood to cleanse from sin. He kneeled, and in 
tender accents commended her toGod. He earnestly 
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besought the Lord to appear in mercy, and scatter 
the clouds which had gathered between him and 
her soul, and prepare her for the last great change. 
The Holy Spirit seemed to descend in peace upon 
her heart, and she was comforted, and a happy con- 
fidence excited in her soul. 

September 10. ‘‘ Dearest sister,” said Mary to-day, 
“do you marvel that my heart sometimes shrinks 
from the chill grasp of death—that I, who am blest 
with the dearest and kindest of friends, should cling 
to earth? Pity and forgive me that I am so weak. 
I will try to hush my heart—it shall be silent and 
submissive. Do not deem me ungrateful toward 
Heaven—I own its chastenings the work of love, 
and I feel their hallowing influence upon my soul. 
But it sometimes seems hard to die now, when I 
am so young, and have so much to lean on and love. 
Yet I know it must be so. I shall go to the grave 
with the falling leaves. Have you seen this hectic, 
sister, and marked my increasing weakness? My 
husband has, long, I know by the sad expression 
of his countenance after his long, intense gaze upon 
me. I am excited now; read to me, sister, from 
the holy pages. See, there is the Bible lying open 
at the place I have been reading.” I took it up, 
and read to her many beautiful and comforting 
descriptions of the blessedness of the saints in 
heaven, and her heart seemed to be deeply com- 
forted. She paused some time. I did not disturb 
her reflections. ‘‘ You believe, do you not, sister,” 
she inquired at length, raising her eyes earnestly 
to my face—‘‘ you believe the spirit passes directly 
to the joys of heaven?” ‘Yes, certainly, Mary, 
I do,” I replied; and again opening the sacred 
volume, I read to her passages which intimated 
that the pious should be immediately taken to the 
abode of the spirits of the just, where, crowned 
with the unfading garlands of immortal bliss, they 
should enjoy the presence and approbation of the 
Most High. 

September 20. Another week has passed away. 
Mary’s increasing weakness leaves but little hope 
that she can linger much longer. When the par- 
oxysms of fever pass away a most distressing lassi- 
tude follows. ‘‘Sister,” said she, as I was sitting 
by her side, “dear sister, I have at last resigned 
all tomy Redeemer. It has cost me a struggle of 
great agony—my heart’s last anguish. But I must 
not speak of this lest the strife return to my soul. 
Talk to me of the high and holy land of God, 
where the spirit of my child awaits my coming.” 
She fixed her eyes with deep and earnest gaze upon 
her husband, and tenderly besought him to yield 
| his heart unreservedly tothe Savior. ‘I have done 

with earth,” she continued; “in a few days my 
| spirit will be with God—TI feel an assurance of this. 
| O, dearest, shall we meet again? O, my husband, 

how you will regret, when you come to die, that 
you did not serve him better! O, he is so good! 

He can sweeten the bitterest cup. G.’s emotion 

overcame him, and, taking her wasted hand, he cov- 

ered it with tears. He had long professed to be a 
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disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus; but the world 
had occupied his attention almost to the exclusion 
of his God. And here, while her feeble grasp held 
his hand, he promised to live a more devoted Chris- 
tian. O, God grant that he fulfill the solemn vow 
entered into by the death-couch of his beloved 
companion! 

September 22. Mary issinkingrapidly. Her suf- 
ferings are severe, indeed, and she has at last prayed 
to be released. 

November 5. The fair shadow still lives. But, 
O, what racking fits of pain, and what a degree of 
suffocation, whenever she attempts to lie down! 
She sits in her easy chair, supported by pillows, 
and her breath comes heavily and with much ap- 
parent difficulty from her half-parted lips. O, how 
thin and attenuated are those beautiful features! 
But a calmness is on her brow which breathes of 
heaven. 

November 16. The closing scene is evidently 
drawing near. The dew is on her forehead; her 
friends have gathered around her bed, to watch 
the last sigh and to minister, in some way, to her 
comfort. 

Twelve o’clock. Sheseems more comfortable. The 
holy book was opened, and a consoling lesson read 
from its pages. Her mother, who has been with 
her the last few days, drew near, and kneeled by 
the bedside in prayer; the tears streamed down her 
cheeks as she poured forth, in the simple, fervent 
language of a pious heart, those sublime truths 
and holy aspirations, calculated to calm and ele- 
vate the mind in the last fearful hour of trial. Her 
voice ceased; she moistened the parched lips of the 
sufferer, and stood motionless by, gazing on the 
sunken, pallid countenance of her dying child. For 
some minutes no sound was heard in the room but 
the ticking of the clock on the mantle-piece, and the 
low notes of its chimes, as it told, ever and anon, 
that another quarter of an hour of life had passed 
away. It seemed the audible footstep of death, 
and I clasped my hands upon my ears that I might 
not listen to it. 

Midnight. The eyes of the sufferer are slightly 
raised; her breathing quick and labored. Her lips 
moved; and as I bent my ear down to catch the 
last whisper, praises and rejoicings were upon her 
lips. ‘Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” I ex- 
claimed, in a whisper. She opened her eyes, and, 
with a smile, gazed for a moment on the faces 
which were bent over her. Then she sank back 
on her pillow. One long, struggling sigh burst 
from her bosom. There was a slight shiver, a faint 
gasp, and she had passed away to her eternal rest. 
O, how poor and insignificant the world appeared 
to those who witnessed this scene! 

November 17. This morning I went into the room 
in which the corpse of dear Mary was lying be- 
neath the still, cold sheet; her sharpened features 
distinctly visible through it, and her cold form 








wrapped in the snowy shroud that is to cover her 
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| covering, I gazed long at her still, cold features, 


| compared with an interest in the infinite God! It 


| positing the last remains in the house appointed for 


| solemn procession. O, how mournfully solemn the 
| hearse and the knell of the tolling bell! O the in- 
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in the perfect stillness of the narrow house till 
time shall be no longer. And putting back the 


beautiful even in death. O, how the world seemed 
to dwindle into nothingness as I stood beside the 
early dead! All its amusements seemed but shades 
and fantastic appearances. O, what a trifle when 


is then we live; it is then we are truly blessed; it 
is then we are comforted in the midst of our deep- 
est grief. As I continued to gaze on those calm, 
fixed features, I remembered the sadness of my 
spirit on the day of her bridal. Just three years 
had passed, and, O, what sorrow and suffering had 
been hers! 

November 18. The mournful preparations for de- 


all the living were soon made. The corpse was 
borne to the village church; multitudes swelled the 


expressible anguish of the spirit as the tones strike 
upon the ear! The bearers deposited their burden 
before the altar; and we passed up the aisle, and 
placed ourselves near the coffin. The funeral dis- 
course was from these words: ‘Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father.” As our pastor was describing 
the joyful morning of the resurrection, and the 
felicity of the saints in the city of our God, when 
they shall behold the King in his beauty without 
one interposing cloud, and drink their fill at the 
fountain of joy and in the rivers of pleasure that 
flow from his right hand forever, I felt that the 
spirit of dear Mary was drinking in a foretaste of 
immortal joy even at that moment with all the 
sainted ones of paradise. The solemn services 
ended, the body was borne out to the last resting- 
place. O the bitter struggles of feeling that wring 
the heart as we stand beside the open grave, and 
watch the coffin lowered to its resting-place, and 
hear each shovel full of earth as it rattles upon 
the lid, echoing back the monitions of the grave, 
teaching the living the lesson of their own mor- 
tality, and to set their house in order that they, 
too, may pass away in peace! 

But it was not till the sods were laid on her 
grave, and we returned to our lonely home, that I 
felt the desolateness of our bereavement. O cruel 
Death, thou art ever stealing into the Eden of hap- 
piness, and robbing us of our brightest jewels! 
Can the condolence of friends or the empty and 
insipid pleasures of earth mitigate our grief when 
our dearest friends are torn away by Death’s resist- 
less hand? Ah, no! Whither, O, whither can we 
find relief? It is Religion that can impart com- 
fort and consolation to the mourning spirit. Who 
has ever suffered and not found this true? She 
bids our wounded hearts look for comfort and | 
support where alone it can be found, and her holy | 
inspiration teaches the trusting heart to bow in | 
meek submission to the will of Heaven. | 





THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 
BY RE’. H. B. HIBBEN, A. M. 
I saw a maiden, young and fair, 
At evening’s quiet close; 
A flow’ret bloomed in her dark hair, 
And on her cheek the rose. 
She sang a song, in plaintive strain, 
Upon the evening air, 

Which echoed in my heart again, 
And still keeps lingering there: 
“T fear not death! I love not earth! 
’Tis full of toil and pain; 
The soul is of celestial birth— 
To die in Christ is gain!” 


I felt that I could almost trace 
The thoughts that heaved her breast, 

So plainly in her changeful face 
Her feelings were expressed. 

As memories threw their shadows there, 
Her face grew strangely sad; 

Yet still she breathed the simple air 
That made my bosom glad: 

“‘T fear not death! I love not earth! 
’Tis full of toil and pain; 

The soul is of celestial birth— 
To die in Christ is gain!” 


When a few days had floated by 
Adown life’s solemn main, 

I saw that gentle maiden lie 
Upon a couch of pain. 

The damp of death was on her brow; 
Her cheek had lost its bloom. 

«What is it cheers thee, daughter, now, 
So near the voiceless tomb?” 

I bent down o’er the dying bed 
To hear the maid’s reply; 

In whispered tones she sweetly said, 
“I am prepared to die!” 

And while my own lips moved in prayer, 
Her eyes beamed as of yore, 

And faintly on the evening air 
She breathed her song once more: 

‘I fear not death! I love not earth! 
’Tis full of toil and pain; 

The soul is of celestial birth— 
To die in Christ is gain!” 


Days, months, and years have passed away, 
Like cloud-specks from the sky, 
Since, on that summer’s evening day, 
I saw the maiden die; 

Yet often ’mid the crowded throng, 
And often when alone, 

I hear that well-remembered song, 
In soft, melodious tone: 

“T fear not death! I love not earth! 
’Tis full of toil and pain; 

The soul is of celestial birth— 
To die in Christ is gain!” 
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DEATH OF DE SOTO. 


BY G. M. EELLOGG, M. D 

Come, ye who love a dismal solitude; 

Here enter, where, pushed from the womb of earth, 

Shoots up one thick-set, solid mass of wood 

In serried rank on ranks, like fabled birth— 

Manured by dragon’s blood, of armed men, 

Which sprung from teeth sown round a monster’s 

den; 

So stands the cypress by the bayou’s marge, 

While swills around their base a noisome fen, 
Thick with the spawn of reptiles ready to enlarge; 


Where myriad insects, too, infest the air, 
To urge to madness with their fiery stings; 
The deadly, sluggish moccasin is there, 
Coiled in the only gleam the sunshine brings; 
The alligator on the thick drift lies, 
Turns to the sun his dulled and sleepy eyes, 
Languidly wallops in the waters still, 
Or to the surface snorting he doth rise, 
With long-drawn, whining cry his mate replying 
shrill. 
The matted woods beyond, together knit 
By knotted vines. which anacondas seem 
There coiled and twisted in some writhing fit, 
Oppress the senses as a nightmare dream. 
Here life runs riot, and the sods full teem 
With half-formed slimy things, sluggish and cold; 
Here, full of reptile spite, the lizard lean 
Spits at the air, takes colors manifold, 
Strangles itself with gall and ill-contained spleen. 


From whitening boughs, O cypress! tree of gloom! 
The long gray moss sweeps waving as in woe. 
Like hoary prophets prophesying doom, 
Awaiting sentence ere ye dare to go, 

Ye stand, ye grim, old trees! while all below 
Doth seem fulfillment of some vision drear, 

And still expectant of some direr blow; 

All sounds here stagnate as around a bier, 


| Save woodcock’s muffled drum far booming on the 


ear. 

Through these same scenes, three hundred years 
ago, 

Swept on fierce Spaniards in their thirst for gold— 

Impetuous men, with hearts of hottest glow, 

And hardy valor of Crusaders bold, 

For conquest greedy and the wealth untold 

In El Dorado’s legendary land; 

Ambitious, too, to have their names enrolled 

Among earth’s daring sons, not writ in sand; 


| Here sank an arm, and blade once swung by iron 


hand. 


The hardy remnant of this sturdy band, 
Silent and stern, within these ancient woods, 
Before their dauntless chief—De Soto—stand, 
Who on this solemn forest now intrudes 
With his strong veterans from old Castile, 
Borne on by fierce, enthusiastic zeal, 





Browned by exposures and their ardent toil, 
With hearts of oak and sinews tough as steel, 
Made hard long since in many a sharp and fierce 

turmoil. 


“‘ My soldiers brave! your chief is dying now; 
My soul is strong, although I plainly feel 

The clammy damps of death surround my brow; 
O’er the dim precipice sense does not reel; 

My soul close grapples with thick-vapored death; 
Let me now speak, nor waste my fleeting breath: 
My children! citizens of a glorious realm, 

A land which noble sons still nourisheth! 

Can ruin ever lofty purpose in ye whelm? 


Ye sons of Spain, renowned in ancient story! 

Upon a loftier emprise ye are bent 

Than your great ancestors e’er were before ye; 

A higher Power our legions hither sent; 

And mindful of this high and stern behest, 

We come from darkness this great land to wrest. 

The hand of God hath given us these broad lands, 

And all the treasures of the gorgeous west 
Engirdled by the two great oceans’ spreading sands. 


Our labor hath not failed of one great end: 

This mighty river is the old world’s girth; 

From sea to sea its waters far extend. 

Yea, Fortune’s star shone bright upon my birth! 

My name shall stand among the sons of earth, 

Forever linked with this most glorious stream; 

My soul exults in a cloud-cleaving mirth; 

Unswept by winds a thousand vessels gleam 
Before my wakened sense, glide gorgeous as a dream. 


Despair not in your mighty enterprise; 
Far-reaching sight beholds a glistening plain 
Reflected yonder in the western skies, 
Hard by an unknown ocean’s sounding main; 
The canopying clouds, with richest dyes, 
Surround the sun’s soft couch; the glorious stain 
Is caught from lands we seek to cheer our eyes, 
And lead us on the long-sought prize to gain, 
As erst God’s chosen host saw pillared cloud arise. 


I’ll wing the way before.” His spirit fled; 

That manly form a trusty bosom bore. 

Full low hath sunk De Soto’s regal head, 

To weather storms and tower aloft no more. 

The cross is raised, the holy mass is said, 

Their souls are dry—the veterans have no store 

Of tears—weak tribute for their leader shed; 

A cypress trunk his tomb; they leave the shore, 
And Mississippi parts to yield a hero’s tomb. 





FRAGRANCE OF GOOD DEEDS. 

More sweet than odors caught by him who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest; 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 

The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 

In thoughtful moments wafted by the gales 

From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein 
they rest. Worpsworts. 
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THE TRUE WOMAN* 


THE LATE MRS. MARY BRISON, WIFE OF THE LATE 
REV. SAMUEL BRISON, OF THE BALTIMORE 
CONFERENCE, 


BY REV. J. T. PECK, D. D. 

But another scene was now to open in the life 
of this gifted woman. She had formed the ac- 
quaintance of the Rev. Samurt Brison, of the Bal- 
timore conference. An attachment entirely mutual 
sprang up between them, and, under the guidance 
of a wise Providence, in about one year from the 
time of her conversion they were married. Of the 
complete happiness of their conjugal relations we 
have the fullest evidence. I am most happy to 
introduce here a scrap from her own chaste pen. 
It is without date, but we suppose it must belong 
to the period now under review: 

“Perchance in some future day, in looking over 
the mementoes of love and esteem, this plain little 
book may fall into your hands, and the hand which 
has penned the contents may long, long have been 
moldered to dust—the heart which now beats in 
unison with thine shall have been stilled forever— 
the form of her you love may be laid cold beneath 
the sod of the valley—all will be hushed in si- 
lence. But I trust, in the great and awful day, 
with the ‘ blood-washed throng,’ to recognize all I 
loved on earth. Think not that these views are 
melancholy tome. O,no! We all must die. The 
place which knows us now will shortly know us 
no more forever. Remember this, however, that 
while it is here, you have the true, the disinter- 
ested attachment of a heart which, though it has 
met with disappointments and anguish keen, is 
sincere, affectionate, and firm. Yes, my dear, dear 
S., many have been the sorrows of your M. And 
now methinks the storm of life is breaking away, 
and I look forward to peace and comfort, if it be 
God’s will. The sun has arisen in beauty to me, 
and I hope will set in peace, without a cloud; 
cheered by the society of my S., my peace made 
with God, it can not fail; and it will arise in eter- 
nity refulgent with glory. And when you read 
this, if twenty years have rolled around, and I 
should still be with you—happy wife—bring it to 
me, and then I can look back to the glow of youth- 
ful affection; and I hope, although time will bring 
many alterations in form and vigor, your Mary’s 
heart will ever be the same—tender and true.” 

Happy, indeed, was the cross-bearing itinerant 
upon whom God had bestowed such a blessing— 
the love of a spirit so elevated and pure! Imme- 
diately under this record of affection is another, 
which my readers will be delighted to see. It is 
dated at “ Covington:” 

“Nine years have nearly rolled around since I 
became your wife, and they find me still the be- 
loved wife of my beloved S. They have been nine 
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happy years. As much happiness has been mine 
as falls to the lot of mortals. O that God may en- 
able me to be thankful to him, the giver of every 
good and perfect gift, for all his mercies; and in 
the closing scene may I still find him to be near! 
May God also bless my beloved husband!” Signed 
“‘ Mary Brison.” 

And this, it must be remembered, is the testi- 
mony of one who had left the very lap of tender- 
ness and ease for the rugged path of the itinerant. 
Nine years had passed, during which she had no 
certain dwelling-place. Her husband much of the 
time away from home upon large circuits; no possi- 
bility of realizing the plenty and luxury to which 
she had been accustomed; and yet she had been in 
the midst of enjoyment, realizing her very highest 
earthly hopes. A result so extraordinary must 
have had causes worthy of special consideration, 
and we are at no loss to know what they were. 

Prominent among these causes must be men- 
tioned the character of her piety. She had become 
a Christian under extraordinary circumstances. 
Quite commonly religious action lies in the very 
direetion of our associations, of our worldly enter- 
prises, and the highest gratification of our dearest 
earthly friends. This is not necessarily injurious, 
but it is quite possibly so. Moving in the way of 
popular favor, we neglect that thorough scrutiny 
of motives, that deep humbling of the soul, which 
true penitence requires. We may quite easily sub- 
stitute outward for inward conformity to the holy 
precepts of the Bible. We may hence have no 
heart-experience of the cross-bearing and self- 
denial which pure and undefiled religion implies. 
But the reverse of all this was true of Mrs. Brison. 
The path she chose presented to her eye nothing 
but thorns and afflictions. It was relieved by one 
single consideration only: it was the path of duty— 
it was right; and upon this commanding principle 
all her piety was based. In all the sacrifices of 
personal approbation she had made, in parting with 
ease and the opportunities of wealth, in becoming 
a pilgrim and a stranger among the beauties and 
varied attractions of this splendid world, in part- 
ing for so much of the time with the company of 
her beloved husband, she found the approbation of 
God, an approving conscience, the opportunity of 
great usefulness, and the joyous hope of everlast- 
ing life. For Christ’s sake she suffered all, and 
no murmur ever escaped her lips. Her countenance 
was the very emblem of heaven—always composed 
and peaceful, and generally smiling and sweet as 
an angel. You could never have dreamed, from 
her appearance, that she had become a voluntary 
sacrifice upon the altar of the Methodist itinerancy. 
Upon the contrary, she appeared as she wrote when 
she had laid aside what the world covets and cher- 
ishes, and accepted what the world calls insup- 
portable calamity. She said in every expression 
of her countenance, in the tone of her voice, and 
her habitual bearing, ‘And now methinks the 
storm of life is breaking away; the sun has arisen 
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in beauty to me, and I hope will set in peace, 
without a cloud.” O, this was a triumph of spirit 
over matter, of duty over passion, of right over 
wrong, of heaven over earth! 

Sister Brison was truly modest in the estimate 
she made of herself, her experience, and labors. 
She was diffident and shrinking in profession, per- 
haps even to a fault. But there was no occasion 
on which the right and the wrong came up in con- 
trast, but what she was found on the right side. 
She was found there, and had not to place herself 
there. Her actions proclaimed her state of devotion 
to God and his cause. The general style of her 
conversation showed that a profound religious con- 
viction and feeling pervaded her entire being, and 
controlled her outward le. The characteristics 
of her piety, as all who knew her will attest, were: 
sincerity—so profound and obvious that we verily 
believe the thought of attributing to her, in the 
slightest degree, any thing like hypocrisy or dis- 
simulation never crossed the mind of a person who 
knew her; simplicity—so sweet and childlike that 
no one ever went from her compa: v feeling or re- 
gretting that they could not comprehe..! or under- 
stand her; uniformity—so complete that you were 
never surprised by unexpected changes or develop- 
ments in her principles or views, her plans or her 
conduct—the same straightforward, regular action 
which you saw to admire at one time and upon 
one subject, you were sure to find at all other times 
and upon all other subjects and occasions; pro- 
gression—not rapid, not at any one time to that 
high state of Christian holiness which she believed 
to be her privilege—for in this particular she often 
complained of the weakness of her faith—but she 
steadily advanced till her triumph over her inward 
and outward foes was, at least, complete; self-deny- 
ing—for she made no strained efforts at a splendid 
life, a life of fashion or of outward elegance, in- 
compatible with the limited support and pilgrim 
character of a Methodist itinerant; cross-bearing— 
for, against the natural timidity of her feelings, she 
formed acquaintances, and treated with familiar 
affection those who were nearly strangers, and many 
of whom exhibited traits of character, degrees of 
intelligence, and condition in life far below her 
own—her voice was frequently heard in love-feast 
proclaiming, in melting tenderness, her Savior’s 
love, and sometimes in prayer appealing to a throne 
of grace in strains so fervent and affecting as to 
move all hearts, and call down the blessings of God 
upon the assembly; and aetion—within the sphere 
of her sex, her health and strength, and her posi- 
tion in society. Such piety spread a charm over 
the whole woman. The sanctification of the heart 
produced the government of her affections, so that, 
to me, she seemed a being of love—love to God 
and to man in all his varied states and demands. 

The style of her mind had much to do with the 
firmness, equanimity, and grace with which she 
sustained the trials of her itinerant life. It must 
have been originally bright and active. At all 
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events, under the peculiar forms ef her early edu- 
cation and her large experience, it had assumed a 
cast of composure, ease, and dignity which never 
failed to command respect. She was always gentle 
and obliging, but exceedingly firm and independ- 
ent in her judgments. She never argued with 
others in social conversation merely for the sake 
of arguing. Her views of ordinary subjects were 
generally broad and commanding. I never heard 
her opinions but with feelings of deference. She 
did not push them forward obtrusively. There 
was nothing like forwarduess or boldness in the 
tones of her voice or her relations to the social 
circle. She seemed rather the bond which bound 
the circle together—the one pervading spirit which 
was common to the whole; and though she exhib- 
ited nothing like studied reserve in conversation, 
you could not help wishing she would say more. 
She was always cheerful; but I never knew her to 
trifle; her sense of Christian dignity would not 
permit it. No one could deny her humility, and 
yet there was an air of grace and superiority about 
her, which could not well be described, but which 
always suggested high birth and the early training 
and habits of a lady; and religion gave to her 
whole mind an equilibrium, a justness of aim, and 
an exaltation of bearing which would be utterly 
impossible without it. 

You must add to all this the advantages of an 
elegant person; accomplished manners without ef- 
fort; a pleasing, intelligent, and expressive counte- 
nance, without any thing to excite in the slightest 
degree the suspicion that she thought herself beau- 
tiful, and you will have, in the whole, the best 
explanation we can give of her remarkable power 
to please and to benefit the various communities to 
which she was introduced by the sacred profession 
of her husband. 

But we must speak of Mrs. Mary Brison in her 
relation to the true sphere of woman; and we may 
say of her as did the Savior of Mary of Bethany, 
“She hath done what she could”—the Christian 
lady’s highest eulogium. She could not mingle 
in the rude, tumultuous throng; her delicate sense 
of propriety forbade it. She had no desire for any 
kind of notoriety. She looked only with feelings 
of amazement and horror upon the monomania of 
modern misguided women, who seek to obtrude 
themselves into the arena of political strife, or 
assume the leadership of popular excitements, or 
rush into the rough and forbidding collisions of the 
various professions. You could never think of 
such a thing in relation to her. There was every 
thing in the dignified modesty and the unaffected 
reserve of her bearing to forbid it. In all this she 
was the very embodiment of the trae woman. But 
she had a sphere of labor, and she understood it 
well. She was the very soul and center of the 
itinerant’s home. Her domestic circle was small. 
She was not a mother, and yet she was providen- 
tially called to sustain maternal relations to the 
infant son of a beloved departed sister. In a letter 
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to Miss Sarah M’Connell, of Baltimore, she says, 
“TI suppose you wonder I do not say something 
about my Charlie. I find he gains upon my affec- 
tions, and think I love him dearly; and so does his 
uncle. He calls him uncle pap. He calls me 
mother, and cleaves to me. I find he increases 
my cares, and yet the employment is pleasant. I 
want to train him up for the Lord. The idea of 
offending me seems to grieve him.” In her cor- 
respondence she speaks of him often, and with the 
same tenderness and love. Poor Charlie! inasense, 
he is an orphan now, and, for the present, as a sa- 
cred trust, he has fallen to us, and we daily look 
with melancholy pleasure upon the stamp his foster- 
mother gave him. It affected me almost to tears the 
other evening to see him, after retiring, showing 
signs of great uneasiness, holding his head up from 
his pillow, and looking wishfully, and with signs 
of guilt, into my face. His conscience triumphed, 
and he said, “I’ve not said my prayers. I reckon 
I better get up and say them now;” and, springing 
from the bed, he fell down upon his knees, and 
remained for some time, with his face buried in his 
little hands, in silent prayer. I gazed at him with 
a feeling of tenderness and delight which no lan- 
guage can describe, as I remembered her who had 
taught Charlie to pray, and saw some evidence of 
permanence in her work, even so long after her 
sainted spirit had passed to its rest in heaven. 
Better, infinitely better, to have taught that mother- 
less child to pray, than to have been journalized as 
a prominent actor in a scene of public strife before 
rude and clamoring multitudes. 

I love, too, to remember how neat and comfort- 
able every thing appeared about the rooms of the 
parsonage—what an air of contentment and delight 
hung about the home of my departed friend—what 
charming ease and simplicity I found at his table— 
all indicating the pervading presence of the true 
woman. 

Mrs. Brison could not be herself the herald of 
salvation; but she could become the light, the sup- 
port, and the very heart of the herald. When his 
spirit was sorely pressed with the care of souls, 
when he groaned under the burden of approaching 
pulpit labors, he felt the throbbings of that gentle, 
sympathizing heart which permitted him to bear 
no responsibilities alone. Her intelligent counsel 
was always at hand. When driven into straits, he 
leaned upon.her clear and comprehensive judgment 
with almost filial confidence. A mind naturally 
bold, excitable, and impetuous was held in sweet 
restraint by the silken cords of a just and discrim- 
inating affection. Were his glorified spirit now 
hovering over us, and reading every word of this 
humble tribute of respect to the departed, we could 
not please him better than to say, she was the light 
of his eyes, the soother of his heart, the guide and 
support of his judgment, his genuine and almost 
omnipresent providence. From the scene of their 
mutual counsels, prayers, and tears, this giant war- 
rior went forth to battle with the stern trials of life 





a stronger, better man; and whenever, chafed and 
worried in the strife, he found time to return to his 
sanctuary, he met the soothing smiles, the tender 
sympathy, and the firm, unshrinking courage of 
his guardian angel, to relieve and refresh him. For 
once, at least, this may all be said with no fiction. 
From circuit to circuit, from station to station, from 
district to district, went this noble pair, for a score of 
years or more, winning their way to the hearts and 
unchanging confidence of thousands in and out of 
the Church; witnessing the awakening and con- 
version of multitudes, and the building up of the 
kingdom of Christ in all their appointments. In 
every place, we hazard nothing in saying, the par- 
sonage was rendered the delightful center of Chris- 
tian influence and refine-nent. It was his to brave 
the outward storms, ‘ud hers to gain the hearts, 
soften the prejudices, and, unconsciously to them- 
selves, remove the sinful opposition of his par- 
ishioners. 

Sister Brison did not avail herself as she might 
have done of the power of the pen to promote her 
usefulness. If only from the scraps of her writing 
we have ¢ .en our readers were to judge, they 
would say, as we feel bound to say, that she had 
ability to have made her talents, her intelligence, 
and experience felt in this quiet and appropriate 
mode of female effort. But she was always feeble 
in health, and often felt that her domestic and 
social duties were quite too much for her exhausted 
energies. 

But she did not construe apostolic cautions against 
woman’s officiousness in the business affairs of the 
Church into an excuse for avoiding all spiritual ex- 
ercises and labors for the salvation of souls. When- 
ever he deemed it right, her husband called on her 
to pray, and the social prayer meetings were often 
enlivened and blessed by her pathetic and fervent 
pleadings. She was the mourner’s favorite coun- 
selor. When those of her own sex were in pen- 
itence at the altar, she did not leave her husband 
and brethren to perform alone the delicate duty of 
instructing and aiding them to flee the wrath to 
come. Exactly—as we believe—in the true place 
of a pastor’s wife, she led the way to the altar, 
and hung over the penitents, in tears, affection, and 
prayer, till they came into the light, or while, for 
the time, there was hope of this result. We believe 
she has met in glory many of her spiritual chil- 
dren, and is yet to meet with many more. “She 
did what she could,” and that was much—more, 
infinitely more, in her sphere than she could pos- 
sibly have done out of it. 

A melancholy duty remains. We must now trace 
the more evident and outward workings of insidious 
disease upon her frail constitution. In the month 
of August, 1851, she was struck with apoplexy. 
For a time she was much prostrated, and, indeed, 
from this attack she never fully recovered. Ina 
letter to the friend mentioned before, she thus refers 
to this alarming event: ‘‘ Dear Sister,—T wo weeks 
ago I had a stroke of paralysis, affecting my right 
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from the effect in my talking; have a sensation of 
fatigue in my mouth and tongue. I feel as if I 
ought, indeed, to be ready for eternity. Lord, help 
me!” This stroke gave great alarm to her numer- 
ous friends. She, however, so far improved as to 
resume her place at the head of her family and in 
the Church of God. But a sense of eternity rested 
upon her. It was evident to all that she was ripen- 
ing for heaven. At the next conference brother Bri- 
son was stationed at Georgetown, D. C., where they 
had spent a few months of pleasant and profitable 
labor; sister Brison, in the mean time, making, 
perhaps, even more than her usual favorable im- 
pression, and endearing herself greatly to all that 
beloved people. In December, 1852, she thus wrote 
to her friend—and we peruse the lines with mel- 
ancholy interest; it was her last letter; soon after 
her right hand forgot its cunning—“I am just re- 
covering from a severe illness. I was in my room 
nearly two weeks, and am yet very feeble. I had 
an attack of palpitation which lasted forty-eight 
hours. My strength was nearly gone. God alone 
knows whether I shall get through. I feel it nec- 
essary to be looking out and trying to have my 
lamp trimmed and burning. Pray for me. I 
know you do. I have felt composed and quiet in 
spirit. I want to lay all in the hands of my good 
and gracious God, who has hitherto been my refuge 
in sickness and sorrow. He will do all things 
well.” 

On Monday morning, the 27th, she received an- 
other shock, after which she never spoke. She 
suffered much, but retained her consciousness, and 
recognized her intimate friends. Receiving the 
dreaded intelligence, we hastened to her chamber. 
When roused from her lethargy by the familiar 
voice of Mrs. P., she moved her hand, and bowed 
her head in token of recognition. I asked her if 
Jesus was with her to give support in the trying 
hour. She promptly answered, by signs, in the 
affirmative. In the same way she indicated her 
wish to have us pray. Never shall I forget the 
solemnity and the glory of that hour. We sang, 


‘““My span of life will soon be done,” 


and fell down to praver amid the sobs and groans 
of her agonized husband and other affectionate 


relatives and friends. We felt, indeed, to say, 


* Angels now are hovering round us; 
Unperceived they mix the throng.” 


When we arose her eyes were suffused with tears; 
but, evidently exhausted, she sank into a heavy 
slumber. We left the room; and I gave myself up 
to solemn and melancholy communings with the 
spirit of my noble friend, bowed down to the dust 
with the afflictions which were upon him. In due 
time the call of her friend had once more aroused 
her, and she had taken silent but affectionate leave 
of her nieces, who were members of the family, 
and for whom she felt a mother’s love. We were 





called to the room, when, by every look and gesture 
which remained within her power, she invited her 
husband to her side. He fell upon her neck, and 
with her right arm, which she could still move, she 
pressed him to her heart, kissed him, and bedewed 
his face with her tears. Her beloved Charlie was 
raised to receive her final look of tenderness and 
love, but she could only place her hand upon his 
head; and then, exhausted by her effort, she fell 
suddenly into a lethargy, from which it was sup- 
posed she would never wake. She remained in 
this heavy slumber, with labored breathing, for 
near five days! On Sunday morning, the second 
day of January, 1853, as her husband stood over 
her, with painful anxiety, reflecting, in sadness, 
that he should see no more the light of her mild 
and expressive eye, to his joy and surprise, she 
recognized his voice, gazed upon him with a look 
of inexpressible tenderness; and he seized the lucid 
moment to say, “ Mary, is all well?” She pressed 
his hand, bowed her head, and soon sweetly passed 
away. Thus died the amiable, devout, and excel- 
lent Mrs. Mary Brison—a TRUE WOMAN, AND A MODEL 
WIFE OF A METHODIST MINISTER. 





THE DAWN—A TYPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


BeavTiFut and glorious is the evening twilight, 
with its gorgeous hues and tranquil quiet; but it is 
the prelude to night and darkness. Its influences 
are pure and sweet, but melancholy in their sweet- 
ness, whispering of the close of life, the setting of 
its sun, the dreamless rest of the grave, to which 
we know we are tending. Solemn and holy is the 
midnight hour, when the glittering gems of heaven 
would seem spirit eyes, looking in love upon the 
world, and guarding its mystic slumbers. At such 
an hour the soul may forget material things, may 
send its deep thoughts and feelings heavenward, and 
grow purer and stronger by communion with its 
Maker. But the dawn—the glorious type of the 
resurrection morn—how surpassingly lovely its tri- 
umphal approach! how exhilarating its influen- 
ces! how grand its pageant! Darkness, affrighted, 
flies to its “cavernous home;” animated nature 
awakes from repose, with pulses bounding with 
renewed life and vigor; the feathered choir, with 
melodious gushings, gratefully pour forth their matin 
songs of love and praise; while from forest and 
glen, from shrub and dewy blossom, from placid 
lake and tiny rill, from all nature, arises a glad 
thank-offering to the great Giver of all good. And 
how cheering the reflections produced by the con- 
templation of it as a type of the resurrection! The 
night of death is past; the sleep of the grave bro- 
ken; its darkness and gloom are dissipated, and 
unending day, transcendent glory is the portion 
of the redeemed soul. 


























THE HUNGARIAN GIPSIES. 

Amone the arteries, wherein the national life of 
Hungary circulates, the microscopic eye may dis- 
cern a minute vein, that, by its pallid hue and di- 
verging course, leaves the observer in doubt as to 
the real cause and utility of its existence. In this 
isolated channel the remnant of the voluntary Par- 
iahs of Hungary—the Gipsies—moves slowly on- 
ward to extinction. 

On inquiring into the means by which this hand- 
ful of people have maintained themselves for cen- 
turies as a distinct race, we find it is owing to their 
inconquerable antipathy to any fixed abode and 
intermixture with other nations. It would appear 
as though the unseen power that once scattered 
their tribes had condemned them to perpetual wan- 
dering, and quenched in the core every germ of 
mental development, so restlessly have the Gipsies 
roamed over the earth during the memory of man, 
evincing no inclination for culture, regardless of 
the morrow, without a remembrance of yesterday, 
guided in their joyless and dreary path by their un- 
controlled instincts and the impulse of the moment. 

No age, no climate, no example, has exercised 
any influence on this infatuated race. Whether 
among nations refined or uncultivated, idle or in- 
dustrious, they remain the same thoughtless and 
indolent nomades, clinging pertinaciously to their 
ancient customs. 

Both persecution and well-meant attempts to civ- 
ilize have only served to strengthen them in their 
old, perverse habits. Toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century considerable efforts were made by 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II to accustom the Gip- 
sies to a regular mode of life. Hundreds of fami- 
lies were collected, lands, with agricultural imple- 
ments, gratuitously distributed among them, and 
they were made to work under the inspection of 
the authorities. But they felt utterly miserable in 
their new position, and decamped at the first op- 
portunity, either leaving the country entirely, or 
hiding themselves in the forests till the danger of 
civilization had passed. Attempts of a different 


kind produced equally unfavorable results. In two 
or three counties the children were forcibly carried 
off from their parents and sent to distant places, 
where they were educated at the expense of gov- 


ernment for agricultural pursuits. They, however, 
fondly preserved the memory of the haunts of their 
childhood, and sooner or later joined some Gipsy 
band. Even children, brought up by noblemen, 
who for years had distinguished themselves at 
school, were suddenly seized with a longing to be 
again on the wing, and ran away never to return. 
The first mention made of the Gipsies by the 
Hungarian historians was in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, during the reign of King Sigis- 
mund. In the year 1417 bands of strangers ap- 
peared on the borders of Wallachia and Moldavia— 
then Hungarian provinces—to solicit admission into 
the interior of the realm. Their singular manners 
and appearance created much attention, and be- 
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tokened them a migratory people, inasmuch as they 
were accompanied by their wives and children, and 
carried with them their goods and chattels. These 
strangers had tall, muscular figures, olive complex- 
ion, long black hair, dark fiery eyes, and white 
teeth. The agility of their limbs they best dis- 
played in their original dances. They wore gar- 
ments of an oriental and fantastic make, dwelt 
under tents—the men occupying themselves with 
the forge, music, and dance, and the women chiefly 
with fortune-telling. They were led by chiefs— 
Vajdas—and called themselves Tschingan, or Czi- 
gany, which name they retained in Hungary. 

These bands formed the vanguard of those mi- 
gratory Hindoo tribes, about half a million of whom, 
driven from their home in Hindostan by that fear- 
ful scourge of mankind—Timurlan—had success- 
ively traversed Affghanistan, Asia Minor, and 
Thrace, and whose influx to Europe to this day 
has not ceased. Their language among each other, 
however corrupted, bore, and still bears, an unmis- 
takable affinity to the Hindostanee, the words of 
daily use sounding alike in both languages, from 
which their Indian descent may best be inferred. 

Access to the Hungarian provinces was readily 
granted to the Cziganys, who spread thence over 
the other countries of Europe under the name of 
Egyptians. This name they assumed in order to 
make their descent mysterious, and the better to 
impose their soothsaying upon the credulity of 
people. 

Despite the moral degradation of the Hungarian 
Gipsy, or morre, as he is also called by the people, 
there are still a few bright spots in his character, 
whereon the eye lingers with interest, nay, even 
with pleasure. In describing the Gipsy figura- 
tively we might liken him to a lonely, dilapidated 
hut, in a sheltered nook of which a swallow had 
chanced to build its nest. Undismayed by the 
surrounding decay, the bird warbles forth its merry 
notes of self-content, investing the dreary spot with 
a ray of cheerful life, for Nature, in one of her pe- 
culiar caprices, has endowed the Gipsy with an 
inexhaustible store of contentment and wit; all 
his sayings and doings bear the impress of them, 
so much so that, in the midst of misery and want, 
in spite of his wretched exterior, he may call forth 
a feeling of mirth, yet seldom one of disgust. 
These attributes form the bright background of 
his degraded and lowly existence, the shadows of 
which, as they pass across it, thus losing much of 
their gloom. As specimens of his love of making 
jokes, even from his own misfortune, we may quote 
the following: A Gipsy on his way to the gallows 
said to the executioner, “‘ Be so good as to hang me 
with my back toward the high-road, as I should 
feel extremely annoyed if any of my relations 
should recognize me in that embarrassing posi- 
tion.” Another, after he had received severe chas- 
tisement a posteriori from a judicial cudgel, for some 
mischief he had committed, was asked how he felt 
after it. “ Why, perfectly comfortable,” he replied, 
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“for I make it a rule never to trouble myself with 
what happens behind my back.” 

The shafts of the Gipsy’s wit are generally aimed 
at himself, his timid nature not venturing, even in 
jest, to offend another. When merry he is exceed- 
ingly loquacious and jocular, outdoing himself in 
punning, and keeping a whole company for hours 
on the laugh. However he may seem to submit to 
the contemptuous treatment of his superiors with an 
apparent good grace, still he is secretly revengeful, 
and his curses are truly terrible. There are in- 
_ stances where he is said to have excited people to 
madness by his musical skill. For this purpose he 
| procures a lock of his victim’s hair, mounts his fid- 
dlestick with it, and plays to the object of his hatred, 
who, as if under the influence of a charm, must 
dance as long as the music continues. 

Where he thinks himself a match, the Gipsy is over- 
| bearing and a great bully; but, if blows ensue, he is 
the first to take to his heels. Of his bravado and 
| mock-courage the following anecdote conveys a tol- 
| erable idea: A morre, when traveling with his old 
| mare on a very bad and muddy road, remarked an- 
other cart approaching. He called to the driver 
from afar with threatening gestures, that if he did 
| not make room for him he would just see what he 
would do. The intimidated Jehu instantly pulled 
| up. As the Gipsy triumphantly drove past, the 
| other asked, “‘What would you have done if I had 
| not got out of the way?” ‘Why, you stupid fel- 
| low,” replied the morre, with his shrewd grin, flour- 
| ishing his whip, “in that case I should have made 
| way for you.” 

Although uncultivated and ignorant, the morre is 
| uncommonly cunning in business, and can scarcely 
' be surpassed in inventing lies and subterfuges. Com- 
| munistic propensities, as well as dislike to any reg- 
ular occupation, are striking traits in his character; 
| but more remarkable than all is his decided aver- 
sion to stationary property, in which his race is a 
, peculiar exception to the rest of mankind. 
For obvious reasons, the Gipsy has a great objec- 
| tion to be watched in his proceedings, and, there- 
| fore, always pitches his tent, or, if he is likely to 
| remain for some time in one place, builds his hut, at 
| adistance from the towns and villages. The huts 
| are partly dug into the earth and thatched with turf, 
leaving a hole in the roof for the smoke to escape. 
| The contents of this miserable dwelling consist 
| solely of a couple of violins and the implements 
| for forging; and yet, as soon as a fire is kindled, 
and the kettle hung over it, the Gipsy, with his 
gast—helpmate—and purdés, feels perfectly comfort- 
able. There the morre passes a part of his life in 
sleeping and smoking, exposed to want and the in- 
clemency of the weather, but bearing his misery 
with such a cheerful spirit that he may truly be 
called a Diogenes, though without his lantern, as he 
searches not for men but for their goods, and in 
looking after the latter he needs no light. 





A morre | 
was once found sitting on the banks of the Theiss, | 


being asked what he was about, he gravely replied, 
“‘T am eating fish soup.” ‘Well, but where are the 
fish?” ‘In the river,” was the rejoinder. Another 
went into the market to buy something to satisfy 
his appetite, which was just then larger than his 
means. He, therefore, tried to get the cheapest and 
the greatest quantity of eatables for his money. Af- 
ter long search, he purchased a large bunch of horse- 
radishes, and began greedily to chew the pungent 
roots. Tears soon streamed from his eyes upon the 
unpalatable food; still he went on appeasing his 
hunger, only remarking to his eyes, “Weep on, 

, it was all your fault; why did you not 
look better after what you purchased?” 

The Gipsy’s food consists chiefly of meat and 
bread; the latter his wife prepares in the eastern 
fashion, in flat cakes, baked in red-hot ashes. All 
animals, except horses, which have died a natural 
death are considered dainties. ‘What is destroyed 
by God,” he says, ‘‘is better than that killed by 
men.” Cattle destroyed by fire he prefers to all. 
As the vultures scent the presence of a carcass, as 
instinctively does the Gipsy discover in which vil- 
lage in the neighborhood an animal lies dead. Such 
an event is hailed with ecstasy by them. Young 
and old hasten to the spot, each endeavoring to save 
the largest share for himself. They then boil and 
roast the meat, and feast during several days; while 
the rest is smoked or dried in the sun, and then 
eaten without farther preparation. Their usual bev- 
erage is water; and of spirits they give the prefer- 
ence to brandy. Both men and women are passion- 
ately fond of smoking, in the enjoyment of which 
they gladly renounce nourishment. The pipe is 
only removed from their mouths to make way for 
rolls of tobacco; and if no supply of this is at 
hand, they then chew vigorously the other end of 
their pipe-tubes. 

In their clothing they show the same disregard 
of decency and indifference to the changes of cli- 
mate as in their other habits. The children are left 
to run about naked; the adults of both sexes are 
dressed in rags and tatters, and generally go with 
uncovered heads and bare feet. But their lively dis- 
positions make up for all their privations. A Gipsy, 
running across a field in the most piercing cold, 
having only an old net for a covering, when asked 
if he were not almost frozen, poked a finger through 
his airy garment, and, although shivering, replied, 
with perfect good temper, “O dear no; but I think 
it must be mighty chilly outside.” Another, stroll- 
ing through a village on a rainy day in a pair of 
torn boots, was accosted by a passer-by, who sug- 
gested that his boots were much too bad for such 
weather. ‘‘ You are mistaken, sir,’ the morre said 
proudly, ‘‘it is the weather that is too bad for my 
boots.” 

The want of food and other commodities of life 
has no influence on the Gipsy’s health. As chil- 
dren, they learn to endure every sort of privation 
and neglect, and thus become hardened against i]l- 





supping the water from the river with aspoon. On | ness. Cripples are seldom seen among them; they 
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are generally blessed with sound limbs and mus- 
cular frames. 

An extraordinary attachment to life renders the 
Gipsy timid; his cowardice is proverbial. As he pos- 
sesses nothing but his life, he says he must preserve 
it by every means, and thus never resorts to suicide. 
Still, in illness he does not seek medical aid; saf- 
fron, taken in soup, bleeding or cupping, being the 
only remedies he uses—the rest is left to nature. 

No Jew ever abhorred fire-arms more than the 
morre does; therefore, his services as a soldier are of 
no value. In that capacity alone he loses his gaiety, 
and becomes a misanthrope. His despair is graph- 
ically pictured in the following laconic letter which 
a Gipsy recruit sent to his mother. As he could not 
write, he requested a comrade to indite a letter for 
him. ‘ Write to her,” he said, “‘‘ woe;’ again, ‘ woe;’ 
and a third time, ‘woe,’ even to the soul of my 
grandmother! Not a word more—my mother will 
understand me perfectly.” 

History has only one fact on record where the 
morre, musket in hand, faced the enemy. This 
happened in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when a Hungarian commander, in want of 
better troops, intrusted the Gipsies of Nagy-Ida 
with the defense of an intrenchment near Kaphan. 
The affair, as usual with the Gipsy, took a comic 
turn, but unfortunately terminated in a sad tragedy. 
On the commander’s assuring the brown warriors 
that no enemy’s balls would hit them in the front, 
they not only courageously met the attack, but re- 
pelled the Austrians, after a fierce combat, with 
great loss. On seeing them retreat, the morres, 
elated with victory, mounted the breastwork, call- 
ing out after them, “You stupid fellows, you are 
running away just as we had used up all our pow- 
der.” The enemy, on hearing this, and taking it 
for a fact, as it really was, returned again to the 
attack, and, as the garrison had no ammunition, 
carried the intrenchment, putting the Gipsies to the 
sword. Since that fatal day, whenever a morre 
speaks of a friend’s misfortune, he exclaims, “It 
happened to him just as to our brothers of Nagy- 
Ida.” 

It is not to be denied that the Gipsy is gifted with 
much natural talent, which, with a little good-will 
and perseverance, might be turned to great advan- 
tage. His admirable genius for music, particularly 
on the violin, deserves the first mention. On being 
asked what he is, the morre replies, with a shrug, 
“T don’t know!” adding, in a dreamy way, “ask 
my violin!” And heis right. As soon as he begins 
playing his untaught melodies, the violin seems in- 
spired with life, as though it really were a member 
of the doomed race and felt their misfortunes, tell- 
ing of the long series of their ancient and present 
sufferings; and its plaintive tones are so touching, 
so melancholy, that the listener is imperceptibly 
overcome by deep sadness; but more so the per- 
former. An unusual animation overspreads his 
countenance, his eyes flash, large tears roll down 
his hollow cheeks, and his fingers sweep more impetu- 


ously over thestrings. The gentle complaint changes 
into a wild, warlike strain. It is a call to arms—a 
challenge for vengeance against his oppressors. The 
storm gradually melts into a cheerful melody. The 
victory is gained, the long-forgotten home is recon- 
quered, and the air ends with a sudden shout of 
triumph. The bright vision is gone, and the mu- 
sician passes his hand across his eyes to efface the 
last trace of his emotion. He is again the thought- 
less and frivolous morre. 

We seldom find a Gipsy without a violin or ham- 
mer—his helpers in time of need. Both playing 
and forging he practices from his childhood; and 
no doubt his ability as a musician was one of the 
primary causes of his toleration in Hungary, its in- 
habitants being passionate lovers of music. 

In his perpetual roving throughout that country 
the Gipsy has completely caught the character of 
the national music. He acquires at the source the 
countless sweet and melancholy airs, composed and 
sung by the people, and plays them, without knowing 
a single note, with such animation and correctness, 
that he has acquired, as the national musician of 
Hungary, rank and superiority over all competitors. 
Whenever a particular air is called for, the Gipsy 
only asks for the first few tones to be whistled or 
sung to him; during this he toys with the strings, 
then, making a sign that he already knows his part, 
he plays it off with astonishing exactness, as if some 
invisible hand had held the notes before him; and 
on this he prides himself not a little. 

Besides the many small strolling bands of ragged 
morres, who gain a living by their art in towns, 
inns, at weddings, and at fairs, there are others, 
more respectable and numerous, who are kept in 
the pay of magnates and rich landed proprietors, 
and dwell in their castles, playing during dinner 
and on other occasions. 

The harvest-time of these musicians is winter, 
during which season most of the weddings among 
the people take place. Long before that period the 
Gipsy enjoys in imagination the abundant meals 
and copious draughts which await him, as an im- 
portant person at those festivals. It may fairly be 
stated, that his life, during two of the winter months, 
is a continual wedding feast. Certainly only the 
elastic constitution of Gipsies could bear the un- 
ceasing uproar and want of rest to which they are 
then exposed; they, however, become so habituated 
to playing, that they can doze on their seats around 
the large ovens without once losing time, or stop- 
ping in their performance. Such bands number 
three or four persons, not unfrequently a dade with 
his purdes. 

As we have already remarked, the Gipsy with his 
violin exercises great power over the feelings of his 
auditors. Of this he is well aware, for he often ap- 
proaches one or other of them, and while giving 
the air a pathetic turn, that vibrates through every 
nerve, he asks, naively, ‘‘ Do you not feel it?” The 





person thus addressed, who understands the im- 
| plied challenge, and is, in truth, enraptured with 
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| the strains, rarely lets the musician go without am- 


| ple remuneration. 


When his violin is less in demand—that is to say, 


during the summer months—the Gipsy takes to his 


hammer, and the brown Apollo is transformed to a 
sooty Vulcan. He is a skillful smith, particularly 


| in horse-shoeing and manufacturing nails, knives, 
| steels, ete., which alone would enable him to gain 
| an ample livelihood, were he not apt to throw his 


hammer aside in the midst of his work, and lie 
down either to smoke or to sleep. He makes his 
fire on the ground, at which he plies his trade cross- 
legged, on anvils, often pieces of stone, assisted by 


| his wife and children, who work the bellows. No 





sooner has he fashioned a part of the old iron he 
has collected, or occasionally stolen, into nails and 
other small goods, than each member of the family 
takes his portion and runs off with it to the village, 
where it is sold or bartered for bread, bacon, eggs, 
ete. He also engraves seals, mends kettles, and, 
when living in forests, makes wooden wares. 

Pilfering is the innate, darling occupation of the 
morre. Wherever he goes or stays, and whatever he 
is about, he keeps a sharp eye upon every thing he 
can carry off unobserved; and the shamefacedness 
with which he denies his deed is truly amazing. 
On one occasion, a Gipsy, while in the presence of 
a nobleman, skillfully pocketed his watch, which 
was lying on the table. The owner, hearing a tick- 
ing at the Gipsy’s side, asked what the sound pro- 
ceeded from. Whereon the thief replied, with per- 
fect self-possession, ‘From my spurs;” although he 
was barefooted. A morre, sent to prison for horse- 
stealing, when asked what he had to say in his 
defense, replied, with an air of injured dignity, “I 
did not steal the horse, the horse stole me. As I 
was walking through a hollow-way, I saw a horse 
lying across the path. Owing to the steep slopes 
of the ravine I could not get out of his way, with- 
out coming in contact with him; and I thought to 
myself, if I pass by his head he will bite me; if 
by his tail, he will kick; so I decided to step over 
him: at the very moment I did so, the wild animal 
sprang upon his legs and ran off with me, in spite 
of all my efforts to stop him.” 

As the morre loves his ease better than his work, 
he often remains in his hut sleeping, and dispatches 
his wife and children in quest of provisions. The 
hungry foragers sally forth to one of the neighbor- 
ing villages either to beg, tell fortunes, or sell their 
small wares; and while the mother occupies the 
attention of the inhabitants by her volubility, the 
purdés prow] about and steal whatever comes within 
their reach. 

When telling fortunes, a monopoly of the women, 
they offer amulets of leaven with curious hiero- 
glyphics and charmed knots for sale, which are to 
bring certain luck to the possessor in gambling, 
love, and such-like hazardous affairs. When beg- 
ging, they sing and dance, making diverse comic 
gestures, between-times throwing somersets and 
poising themselves upon their heads. 

Vou. XIV.—9 
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Other branches of their industry consist in the 
discovery of stolen goods and in doctorjng cattle. 
In the first instance, it is readily to be conceived 
that the Gipsy, who is, perhaps, himself the thief, 
or, from his connection with all the vagabonds and 
thieves in the neighborhood, is well-informed on 
such points, may, without the aid of the black art, 
seem to possess a supernatural power in detecting 
the stolen property. When called upon for help on 
such occasions by the party who has been robbed, 
he assumes an air of mystery, offering his aid for 
a due reward to be paid in advance. The oracle 
then usually appoints a meeting on the third day, 
at some lonely place, for the restoration of the miss- 
ing property, which is, of course, forthcoming, and 
the possessor loudly extols the Gipsy’s wonderful 
detective power. 

The cure of cows rejecting their food is intrusted 
to the women, the simple owners little dreaming 
that they were the primary cause of the malady. 
The affair is conducted as follows: A Gipsy woman, 
acquainted, or even in league, with the herdsman 
of a drove, repairs to the pasturage where the cat- 
tle are grazing, and rubs the mouth of one of the 
cows with tallow, the poor animal thus becoming 
disgusted with every kind of food. No sooner has 
the farmer remarked this, than he sends for the 
wise Gipsy woman, who, after remaining a short 
time in the stable with the cow, charms away its 
ailment, which consists simply in carefully wiping 
off the tallow from its mouth. The animal greedily 
takes its food again, and the Gipsy walks off with 
the reward of her double-dealing. 

There is, perhaps, no business within the reach 
of a morre which better suits his shrewd nature 
than that of horse-dealing, which opens for him a 
field in stealing as well as in cheating. His arti- 
fices in changing the appearance of a stolen horse, 
and in metamorphosing an old hack into a magnifi- 
cent charger, are numberless. Whoever buys a 
horse from a Gipsy, however cheap, may be sure 
that, in one respect or another, he has been imposed 
upon. 

The social life of this outlawed race bears the 
impress of great moral depravity. Under a tent, 
or in a narrow hut, containing one single room, the 
whole family live, however numerous, without any 
furniture, even without a bed. In the middle of 
this room a fire, their never-failing companion, 
burns alike in winter and summer, over which 
hangs the large soup-kettle on two forked sticks. 
Into it they throw pell-mell all the eatables they 
procure during the day, consisting of the most 
curious medley of Gipsy dainties—from a rotten 
egg to a dead cat. 

As soon as the boy enters manhood, he seeks for 
a companion among the swarthy beauties of his 
tribe, and after a short courtship makes his pro- 
posals to the object of his choice, the consent of 
parents being not much cared for by either of the 
parties. 

On the wedding-day the bridegroom and bride 
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don their best apparel—the former’s consisting of a 
hussar-cloak, probably older than himself, of a red 
or green color, furred and braided, and on which, if 
the owner be wealthy, glitter large zinc or silver 
buttons. The bride wears a red petticoat of many 
folds, and a white shirt with short, full sleeves, her 
hair and neck adorned with copper coius. If they 
are not compelled to go to church, the matrimonial 
ceremony is performed in a hut by the vajda, or the 
oldest dade in the band, the bridegroom pledging 
his faith in the following manner: “‘I take thee for 
my hut companion as long as thou canst carry the 
szatyor”’—a sort of basket—that is to say, till death, 
for a Gipsy woman is never without her szatyor, in 
which she collects all the odds and ends she picks 
up during her rambles. Then comes feasting and 
dancing, in which each member of the tribe shares. 
On the third day the merry-making terminates, and 
the newly wedded couple build a hut, procure the 
implements for forging, and commence their domestic 
life, with all its piquant daily occurrences of beg- 
ging, pilfering, idling, etc. The ménage is regarded 


| incomplete till an old jade, and, under very favor- 


able circumstances, even a cart, is procured for the 
transport of the purdés and utensils. 

The parents never omit to have their children bap- 
tized, repeating the ceremony, no matter whether 
Catholic or Protestant, as often as they, in their rov- 


| ing, arrive at a fresh village. This they do in order 


to extort rich baptismal gifts, with which the chil- 
dren are usually presented by their god-parents, who 
are chosen from the wealthiest and most zealous in- 
habitants; but, notwithstanding the administration 
of all forms of Christian baptism, the brown progeny 
remain as much heathen as their unbaptized ances- 


| tors. A Gipsy mother rubs the body of her baby 


with an ointment, to give it a swarthy complexion; 
the little one is then exposed to the sun, or placed 


| before the fire, to complete the darkening process. 


The parents are much attached to their children, 


| and infanticide is unknown among them. When- 
| ever the authorities want to compel a Gipsy to con- 


fess some misdeed or other, they have only to carry 
off his purdés, and they are sure to gain their point. 
In removing from place to place, which they do 


| without regret—without casting back one sad fare- 


well glance—they always destroy their huts, that 
when they leave all traces may disappear with them. 

The migration and the encampment of those no- 
mades called “ Wallachian Gipsies,” who are allowed 
to remain only for three days within the landmark 
of a village, afford many an enlivening and peculiar 
scene. The procession, often consisting of ten to 
fifteen families, is headed by the old vajda on horse- 
back, followed by horses laden with every sort of 
chattel, and accompanied by the men on foot, tall, 
robust fellows, clad in dirty shirts and drawers, the 
head and feet bare, each carrying a bundle, and vo- 


ciferating loudly. Then come the carts, covered with | 


tarpawling, and dragged at a slow pace by worn- 


out hacks. From each of the vehicles a dozen purdés | 
peep forth with their little glistening eyes—one sing- 


ing, another crying; some wrestling, or trying to 
play on different instruments; others conversing with 
their mothers, who walk by the side of the carts, 
generally leading a purdé in either hand, most of 
them having also babies on their backs. On arriy- 
ing at the banks of a river, near a village, the cara- 
van stops, and for several moments a noisy, bustling 
scene ensues, till each family has found the spot 
best fitted for their tents. Hereupon, as on a given 
sign, the whole tribe swarm like locusts into the 
village, where, in defiance of locked doors and say- 
age dogs, every house is compelled to contribute to 
their wants. Toward evening they again assemble 
in the camp, preparing and consuming their spoil 
amidst jests and merriment. Wherev2r these raven- 
ous guests make their appearance, the inhabitants 
of the village surround their camp with sentinels; 
yet, notwithstanding their precautions and vigilance, 
the predatory gang commits merciless ravages among 
the poultry. 

The Gipsy despises all possessions he can not 
carry along with him. For silver utensils, particu- 
larly goblets, he has a great fancy; and in general 
every family has a piece of plate, an inheritance 
from father to son, which during the march is hung 
in a knapsack round the dade’s neck, and in the 
hut buried under the fireplace, to save it from being 
stolen. 

At the demise of a member, the whole tribe weeps 
and howls round the corpse, while the most skilled 
dades try to restore animation. After vain attempts, 
the vajda exclaims, “He is gone!” Whereupon 
the corpse is committed, without any ceremony, 
to some lonely and quiet grave, and, after moment- 
ary mourning, the survivors continue their thought- 
less existence. 

There are about forty thousand Gipsies in Hun- 
gary; but they appear to be more numerous, from 
their incessant wandering over the country. Their 
numbers, however, yearly decrease, owing to their 
receding before the tide of advancing civilization; 
and they would probably become soon extinct, if 
new bands did not immigrate from time to time 
from the East.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





“TAKE THESE THINGS HENCE.” 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


“ Take these things hence,” the gracious Savior said, 
When, in the temple consecrate to prayer, 
He saw the spirit of the world was shed, 
And men were paying their oblations there 
At Mammon’s shrine. 


“Take these things hence!’”’ my heart doth oft ex- 
claim, 
When cares are found upon its inner shrine: 
| O Lord, ’tis thine abode! humbly I claim 
Thy searching presence and thine aid divine— 
‘Take these things hence!” 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE—SEKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 
BY 8. WILLIAMS 

In January, 1814, Mr. W. was appointed Deputy- 
Marshal of the state of Ohio. At this time the 
British prisoners of war, in number about six hun- 
dred, taken in the capture of the British fleet on 
Lake Erie and at the battle of the Thames, in Can- 
| ada, the previous autumn, who were in the custody 

of the late Marshal, were turned over to Mr. W. 
| The prisoners were quartered in comfortable round- 
| log huts, built along the inside of a line of high 
| pickets, inclosing a square plat of ground contain- 
| ing about two acres, on a bluff bank of the Scioto 
| river, a mile north of Chillicothe. Here they were 
| guarded by a company of militia, under a code of 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Marshal. 
| Among the prisoners were twelve or fifteen naval 
and military officers, who, on their parole of honor, 
were permitted to go at large within the limits of 
| the town, where also they lodged and boarded. 
They were all young men, in the prime of life, fond 
| of pleasure-taking and of gay and fashionable so- 
| ciety. Accustomed to the active and diversified life 
peculiar to the service in which they were engaged, 
their condition, as prisoners of war in an enemy’s 
country, with their liberties restricted to the limits 
of a small inland town, was, at best, an exceed- 
ingly irksome one. Time hung heavily upon their 
hands. And to beguile the tedious hours of their 
captivity, they resorted to various expedients; among 
which—by the written permission of the Deputy- 
Marshal, who limited them as to distance and time— 
they very often took excursions into the country on 
pleasure parties, or for hunting, fowling, or fishing. 

Soon after the prisoners came into the custody of 
Mr. W. an occurrence took place which periled the 
lives of these officers, and which, for a time, threat- 
ened a tragical termination. The circumstances of 
the case will show to what barbarous acts the “laws 
of war” might have led the two most civilized and 
Christian nations on earth. 
| Among the American soldiers taken prisoners by 
| the British, and then in their custody in Canada, 
| were some half a dozen who were claimed by them 
| as British subjects, owing allegiance to the King of 
These were put in irons, and placed 
in close confinement, to be tried by a court-martial 
for being found in arms against their country—an 
offense punishable by death. This procedure being 
| made known to the President of the United States, 
| he promptly ordered a like number of British sol- 
diers, prisoners in the United States, to be placed 
| in irons, and closely confined, as hostages for the 

lives of the American soldiers above mentioned; 
| which was immediately notified to the British com- 
mander in Canada, with a distinct assurance, that 
' should the Americans then in close confinement 
there be put to death, the lives of the hostages 


would be the inevitable forfeit. Here the matter 
ought to have ended. But the high-minded Briton 
was not to be intimidated thus. He caused twelve 
more American prisoners—double the number of 
hostages held by the United States—to be ironed 
and put in close confinement, as hostages for those 
last-named. For this wanton and uncalled-for pro- 
cedure the President felt himself bound, in vindi- 
cation of the honor of our country, as well as for 
the security of the lives of the American soldiers, 
now jeoparded by the enemy, to adopt rigorous 
retaliatory measures. Accordingly, by order of the 
President, through the Commissary-General of Pris- 
oners, Mr. W. was instructed to put in irons, and 
send under guard to the state-prison in Frankfort, 
Ky., for safe-keeping, the British officers, prisoners, 
then on parole in Chillicothe, to be put in close 
confinement in the cells, as hostages for the twelve 
American soldiers imprisoned in Canada. On re- 
ceipt of the order, Mr. W. convened these officers 
at his room, and made known to them the instruc- 
tions he had received, and the occasion which led 
to the measure; and that it became his painful duty 
to march them forthwith to the county jail, and 
there place them in close confinement and irons till 
he could send them to Kentucky. They received 
the announcement with but little apparent surprise, 
having been apprised, through secret spies, of what 
was going on. Mr. W. then conducted them in a 
body to the jail, where a pair of handcuffs, con- 
nected by an iron bar some twelve inches long, 
were firmly riveted on the wrists of each officer. 
Most of them passed through the operation with 
seeming stoical firmuess; while in the countenances 
of a few—of less nerve or more sensitive feelings— 
Mr. W. thought he “‘ saw the iron enter their souls.” 
All of them were lavish in curses and abuse of 
their own Government for wantonly provoking these 
sanguinary proceedings, so revolting to humanity, 
and so perilous to the lives of innocent and unof- 
fending captives. They were sent on a “ keel-boat,” 
down the Scioto and Ohio and up the Kentucky 
river, in charge of an officer and guard, and deliv- 
ered to the Marshal of Kentucky at Frankfort. 
Fortunately for the cause of humanity and the 
honor and character of both countries, this matter 
proceeded no farther. All the prisoners of war 
on both sides, including the hostages, were soon 
afterward regularly exchanged, and sent back to 
their own country. Many of the British prisoners 
at Chillicothe, however, on their march across the 
state to Cleveland, succeeded in making their escape, 
preferring to remain in the United States. 

The duties of Deputy-Marshal, and the business 
growing out of the custody of the British prisoners, 
did not so occupy the time of Mr. W. as to prevent 
his carrying on his mechanical business, and to this 
he devoted the hours not taken up by official duties. 
But having no capital with which to extend his 
business, and not being disposed to go in debt for 
the purpose, he was unable to progress beyond 





“the day of small things.” One day, when busily 
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employed at work, a letter was brought to him 
from the post-office, which, as a brief specimen of 
the directness and business style of the venerated 
writer, we take the liberty of copying here: 
“GENERAL Lanp-Orrice, January 31, 1814. 

‘Dear Sin,—I understand you are appointed 
Deputy-Marshal. I have asked Congress for an 
appropriation to enable me to employ two addi- 
tional clerks, and had intended to appoint you 
and my brother. Please write me, if, in case I 
should succeed, you would come at a salary of 
eight hundred and fifty dollars a year, paid quar- 
terly. You would have to attend at nine o’clock 
und write till three o’clock. All the rest of your 
time would be your own. We have a lovely soci- 
ety here. 

“Please keep this in confidence from all but my 
brother, and write me soon. 

“Yours, etc., 

‘Ms. &. W., 

“« Chillicothe.” 

Dr. Tiffin was then Commissioner of the General 
Land-Office, to which important post he had been 
called by President Madison two years previous, 
when that office was created by act of Congress. 
The Doctor had known Mr. W. from his boyhood, 
and, although his senior more than twenty years, a 
mutual friendship had grown up from their ac- 
quaintance. But as Mr. W. had not sought the post 
so kindly tendered him, he read the above letter with 
surprise. The employment offered was, indeed, 
more congenial to his taste and inclinations than 
that in which he was engaged; and after consultation 
with his wife and father, who concurred in advising 
it, he accepted the post offered him, and so notified 
his kind friend the Commissioner. About the mid- 
dle of March following, the appropriation having 
been made by Congress, he received an official 
notification of his appointment—a sort of com- 
mission. Whether this mode of commissioning 
appointees to clerkships in the Government de- 
partments was-then generally, or is still pursued, 
we know not; but we give it to the reader as a 
reminiscence of those days: 

“To S. W., Ese., Ceriicorue, 0.: 

‘“Sir,—In virtue of an act of Congress, passed 
the 25th of April, in the year 1812, entitled, ‘An 
Act for the establishment of the General Land- 
Office, in the department of the Treasury,’ I do 
hereby appoint you, the said S. W., a clerk in 
the said General Land-Office. You will, therefore, 
please attend to the requisitions of the said act 
by qualifying yourself,* and proceeding to the 
discharge of such duties as may be assigned you 
therein. 

“‘Given under my-hand, at the General Land- 
Office, in the Department of the Treasury, this 
9th day of March, in the year 1814. 

“Epwarp Tirriy, 


“« Commissioner of the General Land-Office.”’ 


Epwarp TiIrFFin. 





* Namely, by taking the oath of office prescribed by the Act. 





Two weeks after receiving this notification, hav- 
ing resigned the Deputy-Marshal’s office, and closed 
up his affairs at Chillicothe, Mr. W., with his little 


family, removed to Washington City. Preferring | 


to reside in Georgetown, where there was a large 
Methodist society, he took a house in ‘Scotch 
Row,” at the upper end of town, about a mile and 
a half from the General Land-Office, which dis- 
tance he always walked, and immediately entered 
upon the duties of his appointment. 


The regular hours of office in all the depart- | 


ments were from nine till three o’clock daily. 
Ample time was thus left for healthful exercise 
and recreation; for attention to private or do- 
mestic affairs; and for reading, writing, and the 
pursuit of knowledge, by those so disposed. The 
dinner hour was usually four o’clock—as there was 
no adjournment for that meal—and, in common 
parlance, the morning, or forenoon of the day, ex- 
tended to that hour. Accustomed, in his “ back- 
woods” simplicity, to consider the forenoon as ex- 
piring, and the afternoon commencing, somewhere 
about the time at which the sun reached the me- 
ridian, Mr. W. was at first surprised, as well as 
amused, on being accosted in the streets or else- 
where, between three and four o’clock, P. M., with 
the ordinary salutation of ‘‘Good-morning!” It 
reminded him of Dr. Franklin’s facetious paper— 
“An Economical Project,’ addressed to the people 
of Paris, while he was embassador of the United 
States at the court of St. Cloud, to announce to 
them that the sun “at no time in the year retarded 
his rising so long as till eight o’clock,” and to 
“assure them that he gives light as soon as he rises.” 

In his daily walks to and from the office, Mr. W. 
was usually in company with the Rev. Joseph 8. 
Collins—father of the Rev. John A. Collins, of 
the Baltimore conference—then a clerk in the same 
office, and who also resided in Georgetown. On 
their way they frequently met or fell in with sev- 
eral leading Government officers, walking alone, 
among whom are recollected the Hon. Richard 
Rush, Hon. James Monroe, Hon. Timothy Pick- 
ering, Hon. John M’Lean, General James Wilkin- 
son, Rev. Jesse Lee, and others whom we might 
mention. Of each of these we propose to take a 
passing notice. 

Richard Rush was a son of that eminent physi- 
cian and pure patriot, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Phil- 
adelphia, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was at this time Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, and subsequently minis- 
ter to Great Britain and Secretary of the Treasury. 
In stature he was about the medium hight, and 
slender, with an open and bland countenance, and 
an elastic and business-like step. But what most 
attracted the notice of Mr. W. was his excessive 
politeness and his courtly and easy manners—Mr. 
Rush, in saluting, always uncovering his head, and 
with a polite wave of his hat, bringing it down to 
his side at arm’s length, accompanied with a grace- 
ful inclination of his head and body, a pleasant 
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smile, and the usual salutation of ‘‘Good-morning!” 
All this Mr. Collins—who was likewise a very po- 
lite man, and not disposed to be outdone in that 
line by any one—fully reciprocated. 

James Monroe was the Secretary of State at this 
| time; afterward, for a short time, Secretary of War. 
| But previously he had, at different periods, been 

minister to Great Britain, to France, and to Spain; 

and in 1817 became President of the United States, 
which office he held, by reélection, eight years. He 
was likewise about—perhaps a little above—the 
medium stature, and stout and well-proportioned; 
his countenance somewhat grave and thoughtful, 
but not otherwise expressive. His ordinary dress, 
when we used to meet him in the streets, was plain 
and simple, but seemed neither neat nor trim, 
| which gave him the appearance of being somewhat 
| slovenly. His manners, if not polished, were sim- 
| ple, easy, and natural, with a modicum of grace- 
| fulness in his movements. If he did not adopt the 
| mere artificial polish and courtly manners of that 
| class of society which official station had long called 
| him to mix in, it was because he passed such things 
| by as not consistent with a manly dignity and self- 
| respect. Yet no man was more accessible, more affa- 
| ble and engaging in conversation, or more friendly 
| and sociable in his intercourse with others. 
| John M’Lean, now one of the justices of the 
| Supreme Court of the United States, was then, in 
the morning of life, one of the six representatives 
| of the state of Ohio in Congress. We frequently 
| met him in those days, on the Sabbath, at the house 
of our mutual friend, Rev. Joseph S. Collins, in 
| Georgetown. A sound and able lawyer, he was 
yet comparatively but little known beyond the 
| Congressional district which he represented. But 
the light of his strong, clear, and vigorous mind 
could not long bg“ hid under a bushel.” He soon 
rose to prominence in Congress, and was an active 
and efficient member. We well remember his very 
able address to his constituents in defense of the 
“Fifteen Hundred Dollar Law,” as it was then 
called, passed, we believe, in 1815. By it members 
of Congress were allowed fifteen hundred dollars 
each per annum, as full compensation for their serv- 
ices, be the sessions long or short. Had this law 
continued in force to the present time, it would have 
resulted in a great saving to the national treasury, 
and in purer and wiser legislation. But a popular 
clamor having been gotten up against the law, it 
was repealed at the next session. On the death of 
Josiah Meigs, Commissioner of the General Land- 
Office, President Monroe called Mr. M’Lean to that 
responsible post, and in 1823 to the still more im- 
portant office of Postmaster-General. This post he 
held till the accession of General Jackson to the 
Presidency, in March, 1829. Soon after this he was 
transferred to one of the vacant seats on the bench 
of the Supreme Court. This important post, for 
which he is so admirably qualified, Judge M’Lean 
has filled for nearly a quarter of a century. And 
although long past the meridian of life, he seems to 
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possess unabated health and intellectual vigor, and 
is likely to remain an ornament of the bench for 
many years to come. 

The pious reader—if not already apprised of 
it—will be gratified to learn that the Judge has 
been, from early life, a sincere and devoted Chris- 
tian and a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was awakened and converted through 
the instrumentality, we believe, of the late Rev. John 
Collins, of whose life he has written a brief me- 
moir. We long met with him in class, at sunrise on 
Sabbath mornings, more than twenty years ago, and 
never found his seat vacant when he was in the city. 

Timothy Pickering was then a prominent mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts. Under the 
Presidency of General Washington he filled, in suc- 
cession, the offices of Secretary of State, Secretary 
of War, and Postmaster-General. In person he 
was tall, slender, and straight; his face thin, with 
an expression of severity, and a countenance seem- 
ingly absorbed in thought. His eye seemed fixed 
only on the pathway before him; but it was evident 
his thoughts were not there. His gait, in walking, 
was ungraceful, his stride being very long, as if 
he wished to accomplish his walk with as few steps 
as possible. His dress was plain, modeled after 
the Quaker style. Mr. Pickering was a Federal- 
ist of the old school—the “Hartford Convention” 
stripe—and a prominent leader of that party in 
politics, both in his own state and in Congress. 

Rev. Jesse Lee was then chaplain to the senate 
of the United States. He was tall, very large, 
portly, and robust, being some two hundred and 
sixty pounds in weight, and of commanding ap- 
pearance; very erect when standing or walking— 
indeed, from corpulency, ‘so straight up that he 
leaned t’other way.” His fine, open countenance 
was always cheerful and prepossessing; yet with 
an expression of firmness and energy, accompanied 
with a vein of humor, and, if we may so speak, a 
waggish leer of the eye. His voice was musical 
and very pleasant, being a happy mixture of the 
soft and mellifluous with the strong, full, and deep- 
toned. He had what, in him, really seemed to be 
an incurable penchant for anecdote, for witticism, 
for repartee, even for the ludicrous. These he not 
unfrequently introduced into his pulpit ministra- 
tions, occasioning often a general smile—sometimes 
even laughter—in his congregations. This he usu 
ally reproved, without seeming conscious of having 
said any thing to provoke it. He could, with great 
facility, change his subject at once, 


“From grave to gay—from lively to severe.” 


While portraying, in a voice of thunder, to impen- 
itent sinners the terrors of the law, he would, after 
& momentary pause, assume a soft and subdued 
tone, and, with persuasive, moving eloquence, woo 
the repentent erring ones to the Friend of sinners. 
Mr. Lee died two years after the time we speak of. 

We had intended to add some other personal 
reminiscences, but have not room in this chapter. 
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THE LOVING NATURE OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Curtpren love to give. Is it to feed the ducks 
in the park, or slide warm pennies into the palsied 
hands of cripples, or drop them into the trays of 
blind men’s dogs, or pop them, smiling, into the 
slits of money-boxes, or administer elementary sus- 
tenance to Bunny and Tiny the rabbits, or to give 
the pig a “ poon”—to give is, indeed, their delight. 
They want no tuition in charity; it is, in them, 
God-sent. Yonder little chubby sheet of blank 
stationery, who is mumbling a piece of candy in 
his nurse’s arms, has scarcely consciousness of mus- 
cular power sufficient to teach him to hold the 
sweetmeat fast; yet, if I ask baby, half by word 
half by gesture, to give me a bit, this young short- 
coated Samaritan—who not long since began to 
take notice, and can only just ejaculate da-da, 
ma-ma—will gravely remove the eandy from his 
own lips and offer it to mine. Were he a very few 
months older he would clutch it tighter in his tiny 
hand, and break a piece off, and give it me. Is 
not this charity? He does not know, this young 
neophyte, that the candy is moist and sticky with 
much sucking and mumbling; that I am too big to 
| eat candy; and that it is mean and paltry in me, a 
| great, hulking, able-bodied, working man, to beg 
cates of him, a helpless infant. But he knows in 
his instinctive sapience that he can not fill my 
stomach with wise saws, or with precepts of polit- 
ical economy. 

Little children begin to love as soon as they begin 
to live. When mere flaccid helpless babes their 
tiny faces mantle with smiles—ah! so full of love 
and tenderness—in their sleep. The first use they 
make of their arms is to clasp them round the neck 

of those they love. And whom will they not love? 
| The first words children utter are words of love. 
And these are not necessarily taught them; for 
their very inarticulate ejaculations are full of love. 
They love all things. The parrot, though he bites 
them; the cat, though she scratches; the great 
bushy, blundering house-dog; the poultry in the 
yard; the country lout, with clouted shoon, who 
smells so terribly of the stable; the red-faced cook, 
the grubby little knife-boy, the foolish fat scullion, 
the cross nurse. They love all these; together with 
horses, trees, gardens, and toys, and break their 
little hearts—easily mended again—if they are 
obliged to part from them. They love papa. And, 
chiefest of all, they love her of the soft voice, the 
smiles, the tees, the hopes, the cares, the tender- 
ness—who is all in all, the first, the last to them 
in their tender, fragile, happy childhood. 
_ Mamma is the center of love. Papa was an after 

acquaintance. He improves upon acquaintance, 
too; but mamma was always with them to love, to 
soothe, to caress, to care for, to watch over. When 
| achild wakes up hot and feverish from some night- 

dream, it is upon his mother he calls. Each child- 
| ish pain, each childish grief, each childish difficulty, 
is to be soothed, assuaged, explained by her. They 
| have no secrets; they understand each other. 





LINES 
TO A CLASSMATE IN COLLEGE. 
BY J. D. BELL. 


Lone years, old friend, have fled since our first | 
meeting, 
Yet memory still doth keep that moment green; 
Far down the silent track of time retreating, 
Like some bright jewel, shines that lovely scene. 


How came our beings, in that early season, 

Like two commingling streams in one to blend? 
My fancy whispers but the simple reason, 

That thou wert born to be my bosom-friend. 


While hearts that seemed by fondest ties united 
Have withered into cold neglect and scorn, 

We’ve grown but truer to the vows we plighted | 
When love first gladdened life’s outgushing morn. | 


My soul’s most secret thoughts to thee, unbidden, 
Fly as if drawn by some mysterious spell; 

I can not keep my spirit from thee hidden— 
All that I love or hate thou knowest well. 


Our separate natures thus together merging, 
We’ve mounted up the silvery steeps of truth; 

One starry aim our hopeful spirits urging— 
One, in the dream, the joy, the throb of youth. 


Not always can such cords of friendship bind us; 
Stern voices soon will bid us break away; 

These scenes of beauty must be cast behind us, 
As pilgrims leave the groves along their way. 


But in the distant future, on life’s ocean, 

Our mission-paths will meet some day, perchance; 
And while we then renew our first devotion, 

Our souls shall melt as in some blissful trance. 


Yet, like two ships, but brief can pe our greeting; 
The voice of fate shall bid us part once more; 
And stifling, then, the fond heart’s anxious beating, | 

We'll each push onward to our separate shore. 


TO THE DESPONDING. 


BY Cc. 0. BEDELL. 
Loox for a fair and bright to-morrow, 
And for blissful coming years; 
Useless are these nights of sorrow; 
Ruthless is the world of fears. 


Arm thyself with faith and reason; 
Run the Christian’s happy race; 

On there comes a blissful season, 
Beaming through the world of space! 


Even now you have the earnest; 
Rest within the world of strife! 
Till to Paradise returnest, 
Soon to wear the crown of life! 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Tue CuurcH AND THE WortD.—If we would fairly ful- | 


fill our vocation as a Church, we must give heed to the 


great questions which absorb the attention of mankind. | 
We do not mean that the Church should be converted | 


into an arena for the discussion of exciting and ephem- 
eral novelties, but that we should do just what St. Paul 
did, and what every Christian man has done, who has 
left his mark upon the world—speak to the living con- 
sciousness of men, face the actual dangers of society, 
meet its real necessities, make men feel that we know 
them, can sympathize with them, and that we do not 
fear them. 

How would the blessed Jesus deal with the world if he 
should return to the earth and walk up and down our 
land, as he once walked in Jewry? In what company 
would he be found? What would be his chief topics of 
discourse? What are the evils he would first attack? 
How would he deal with the American Samaritan? 
Where would he find the American Pharisee? How 
would our popular religion bear the test of his doctrine? 
Where would the whip of small cords be applied? 

O, if the living Christ could be reproduced in the per- 
son of his professed embassadors, what a change would 
come over society, and what an impulse would be given 
to the Church! He spoke to all ages and all lands, and 
yet none ever addressed himself more directly to the 
specific condition of his own times and his own people. 
He came into sympathy with the living humanity of his 
day, and was so brought into sympathy with universal 
humanity. He uttered no vague abstractions, propounded 
no dogmatic theories, but he dealt directly with man; 
and his words were spirit and life. The feeble heard 
him, and became strong; the wretched heard him, and a 
gleam of heavenly joy stole through the darkness of 
their souls; the outcast heard him, and the warm dew 
trickled down his icy, despairing heart; the sinner heard 
him, and became holy. Does our preaching thus electrify 
the world? Does it thus meet the real wants of men? 
Has it the reality of Christ? Do men listen to it as the 
condemned criminal in his cell listens when the messen- 
ger comes to tell him of reprieve or death? Do they 
listen as though they believed? Do we preach as though 
we believed and felt that eternal issues hang upon our 
words? If we did, would there be so many human con- 
trivances, loose, disjointed, often unchristian in their 
form, aiming to accomplish that which Jesus established 
his Church to do?— Church Review. 

“IT am Weary.”—How oft we hear the murmured 
words, blending with sighs! Yes! we do grow weary 
here below! Weary of the earth-cares, that full often 
seem too great a weight to bear. Weary of the battle of 
life—of its scenes of sorrow—of its partings, which seem 
so close to follow its meetings of joy. Weary of the 
friendship of the world, which the heart may not trust— 
of the rugged paths which tremblingly our feet must 
tread. Weary, O how weary, do we ofttimes grow almost 
of life. But let not the spirit droop; there is a rest even 
here below—rest in thought, and hope of the home 





which all may win, where they do not say any more, 
“T am weary.” Let the fainting heart bear on; day- 
light’s cares will soon be ended, and beyond the grave’s 
dark night breaketh eternity’s glory-light, where the 
spirit rejoiceth in rest won forever. 

Sadly now the strain goes up; but let us be cheered by 
the hope of a new song—a hope which fades not, but 
whose promise alone “is changeless and sure as eter- 
nity’s throne!” 

“We are weary of loving what passes away! 
The dearest, the purest, alas! may not stay. 
We long for that land where such partings are o’er, 
And death and the grave can divide us no more! 
We are weary, our Savior, of grieving thy love: 
O, when shall we rest in thy presence above? 
We're weary; but, 0, let us never repine 
While thy word and thy love are blessings divine!” 
Prov. Wesleyan. 


On serne Sprerrvatty Minpep.—* Zo be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” 

What is a spiritual mind? It is a mind in harmony 
with the great spiritual truths of the Gospel—a mind 
that feels the attraction, contemplates and explores the 
depths, is penetrated by the power, and seeks with its 
concentrated energies to regulate itself by the light of 
spiritual truth. Divine objects occupy its thoughts, cre- 
ate its emotions, and control its decisions. This is a 
spiritual mind. And every such mind enjoys a life un- 
known to other men, and a peace peculiar to the child 
of God. 

How can it be otherwise? A spiritual mind is habit- 
ually conversant with great ideas. It dwells in an ex- 
alted companionship with the holiest, loftiest, sublimest 
objects of thought. It lives conscious of the all-sur- 
rounding presence of God. Every-where—above, beneath, 
around; always—by night and day—it recognizes and 
welcomes the near and real presence of a personal Je. 
hovah. Conscious of this august presence, it adores, 
wonders, worships, loves! His attributes, his perfec- 
tions, his works of power and mercy, are the themes of 
its thoughts; conformity to his will, and likeness to his 
moral nature, are the objects of its pursuit; and an un- 
alloyed enjoyment of his favor in an eternal state is the 
image of its hope. 

How sublime is the life of such aman! How pure the 
atmosphere he breathes! How rich and full the current 
of life that flows in his soul! How great his power over 
the visible world! Living in the spiritual, aspiring after 
the divine, he values life, and time, and earth, at their 
true value. Life has no mirage of deceptive beauty for 
him, for he lives above the mists and vapors on which 
such false images are painted. This world has no price 
which can purchase his affection, for the smallest treas- 
ures of his world exceed in value the world itself. Sin 
has neither charm to please nor power to subdue him: 
he has been introduced to higher, purer, richer pleasures, 
which spiritualize his whole nature, and thus weaken 
the demands of sense. Love for Christ has expelled the 
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love of sin, and the indwelling presence of the Holy 
Ghost is his tower of strength. 

Christian reader! Are you spiritually minded? Do 
you comprehend the workings of the spiritual life? If 
80, sacredly guard the growth of the spiritual principle 
within you. Beware of the earliest symptoms of de- 
clining vigor in your spiritual affections, and check the 
feeblest tendencies toward the low and sensual. Thus 
will your life be hid with Christ in God, and your ead 
eternal life. 

But if not—if the carnal is strong and the spiritual 
weak—rouse yourself to honest endeavor after the true 
life. Your first step is to humble yourself before God; 
your second is to ask both for pardon and for power. 
Then, in steadfast looking to Christ, and patient waiting 
for Divine manifestations, go forward from grace to grace, 
till in the pure depths of your renovated soul you mirror 
the life and peace which is the sequence of a spiritually 
minded state——Zion’s Herald. 

Tue Susurss or Heaven.—One thing I want truly to 
learn—that is, that creatures and visible things are but 
shadows, and that God is God, Jehovah, the true eternal 
substance. To live practically in this truth is to live in 
the suburbs of heaven. Really to believe that in God 
we live, move, and have our being, is to find and enjoy 
the root of our existence; it is to slide from self into 
our original principle, from the carnal into the spiritual, 
from the visible into the invisible, from time into eter- 
nity.— Fletcher. 


Tue Parpow or Six.—The pardon of sin has been 
justly called “the life-blood of religion.” It is this 
which runs through all parts of the Scriptures, like the 
blood in our veins, and is the foremost object in the glo- 


rious Gospel. No man is happy in religion till he has 
reason to conclude that his sinsare pardoned. Gratitude 
for this blessing is the grand incentive to holy obedience, 
and triumph on account of it forms a principal part of 
the bliss of glorified saints. How worthy, then, is the 
subject of our most serious regard! How unspeakably 
desirable to be able to say, “ Being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


Evi. Communications Corrupt Goop Manners.—We 
walked in the evening about a mile down the right bank 
of the Rhone, to a spot where we could distinguish the 
waters of the Arve as they meet the Rhone. This isa 
remarkable sight The Rhone glides down rapidly but 
majestically, retaining the brilliant hue of his magic 
wave; the Arve runs down headlong with noise and tur- 
bulence, muddy and unclean. Their waters meet; for a 
long distance below they refuse to combine. On the left 
bank all is dirt and soil, as the turbid stream flows on; 
on the other the Rhone keeps his bright hue; and yet, 
if you follow their united and yet separate course far 
enough, you will see that gradually the bright, blue 
river seems to become less, to be confined more to one 
side of the channel, till at length its muddy fellow alto- 
gether prevails, and from that point even to the sea the 
Rhone uever recovers his purity, but rushes into the 
Mediterranean a polluted stream. It is a lesson deliv- 
ered by two rivers to poor man. Once let the touch of 
impurity and corruption be on us, once join in company 
with the sinner and the profane, once cast in our lot 
with the froward and the vile, and the end is certain. 
Our first step might have been as with angel purity; 
the beginning of our course might have been, like that 
of Adam, unsullied and transparent; but once to touch 





sin is to begin to be polluted. (Gradually the pure be- 
comes impure, the diadem of beauty falls from the head 
of him who suffers the unclean thing to come near him; 
soon the whole nature undergoes a complete change. 
Once bright and pure in the image of its Maker, it has 
at length become so contaminated, that from the sole of 
the foot even to the head there is no soundness in it, 
but wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores; and, if 
left to pursue its course, without the letting in of the 
“healing waters” of life, it must rush into eternity vile, 
degraded, and lost.—Drummond’s Scenes and Impressions 
in Switzerland and Italy. 

Tue CurisTiAN APPROACHING THE Tomp.—What is the 
condition of the Christian as he perceives himself approach- 
ing the temb? Long since has he fled from the curse of 
a broken law to Him who bore it in his own body on the 
tree. And ever since that well-remembered time, when 
the hope of sin forgiven and heaven secured filled his 
soul with joy unspeakable and full of glory, bas he felt 
that he was not his own, and that this world was not his 
home—that his best friends were on the other side of 
the dark valley; and there his Savior had prepared a 
mansion for him. Thither has strong affection drawn 
his soul, and often, when opening the eye and the ear of 
faith he has contemplated his everlasting rest, has he 
felt a desire to depart and be with Christ. And especially 
when sin within and without has harassed and overcome 
him has he sighed for the perfect holiness of heaven. 
And now the progress of years, or the pains of disease, 
admonish him that the time of his release is approach- 
ing. Shall he then put on the weeds of mourning, and 
shrink back distressed, and cling to this world with a 
stronger grasp, although he has only to look up to see 
the arms of his blessed Savior opened, and departed 
Christian friends beckoning him to join them in their 
happy home on high? What though he feels the earthly 
house of his tabernacle crumbling down: he has a house 
not made with hands; a building of God, eternal in the 
heavens. What though he must bid adieu to beloved 
friends below? He goes to join those no less beloved on 
high; and those now left behind will follow him soon. 
Does he tremble in dread of the parting struggle? But 
how short if endured! and how often found to be a mere 
figment of imagination! 


‘What though the sickle sometimes keen, 
Just scars us as we reap the golden grain? 
More than thy balm, 0 Gilead, heals the wound.” 


What occasion, then, has the real Christian to welcome 
the harbinger of his translation from earth to heaven? 
Let surviving friends—as well they may—mourn over his 
departure, and clothe themselves with the insignia of 
sorrow. But let his soul be clothed with the bright gar- 
ments of peace, and joy, and praise, as he comes nearer 
and nearer the hour of release. Thus will he do honor 
to the religion he professes; to the faith by which his 
soul is anehored to the eternal throne; to the Savior, by 
whom he has been rescued from sin and destruction; 
and to the God whose infinite grace has transformed him 
from a slave of sin and an heir of perdition into a free- 
man of the Lord, and a king and a priest to God.— 
Four Seasons. 

Prayer.—It is not the length, but the strength of the 
prayer that is required; not the labor of the lip, but the 
travail of the heart that prevails with God. “Let thy 
words be few,” as Solomon says, but full and to the pur- 


pose.— Spencer. 
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Stems, Riterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


CHILDREN OF THE SanpwicH Istanps Mission.—The 
whole number of children of those who have been con- 
nected with the Sandwich Islands Mission is 282. Of 
these, 47 have died in the Islands, 8 have died in the 
United States, and 8 have died at sea. There are now 
235 living, of whom 164 are in the Sandwich Islands, and 
7lin the United States. Of the sons of the Mission, 8 
have had a liberal education, 4 have studied theology, 2 
have studied medicine, 1 is now at Andover, and 1 at the 
Cambridge Law School. Of the daughters, 4 have com- 
pleted a regular course of study in the United States, 
and have returned to the Islands; 11 have been mar- 
ried—8 in the United States, and 3 at the Sandwich 
Islands; 1 has gone to California as the wife of a mis- 
sienary; 4 are wives of clergymen. Of the 235 now liv- 
ing, 91 are hopefully pious, and most of these have made 
a public profession of religion. Of the 86 now residing 
at the Sandwich Islands, who are twelve years of age, 
64, nearly four-fifths, are hopefully pious. 


Tract Society or THE MetuopistT Eriscopat Caurce.— 
This Society, at the end of its first year, had thirteen con- 
ference agents, whose business it is to travel extensively 
throughout the bounds of the conference where they sev- 
erally belong, appoint colporteurs, and look after the 
general interests of the tract cause. There are eighty- 
six colporteurs employed. The Society’s list of tracts 
already amounts to five hundred and fifty-four, includ- 
ing those in the German tongue. The number of pages 
of unbound tracts distributed during the year amount to 


, 5,876,240 pages; and of bound tracts there have been 
sold 101,730 volumes. The receipts for the year amount 
to $16,400. 


INFIDELITY GONE TO SEED.—It will be recollected that 
one Hassaureck, editor of an infidel German paper, chal- 
lenged Ur. Nast to enter the lists against his billingsgate 
against the Christian religion in a public controversy. 
Since then we have had our eye upon the two organized 
| infidel bands of Germans in this city. It is useless to 
| attempt to delineate the blasphemy, Sabbath-breaking, 
' drunkenness, rioting, and stabbing that have occurred at 
the places of their resort. At one time we find this re- 
doubtable editor of the Hochwechter figuring as principal 
| in a contemplated duel; and, when arrested and thrown 
' into prison, all his infidel gang coming out in procession 
_ to demonstrate their shameless approval of their leader’s 
' contempt of law. Still more recently a fearful riot was 
| stimulated by a most exciting article from the same 
' source, relating to Bedini, the Pope’s Nuncio. Let us 
take a few extracts to illustrate the character of that 
article: “By what name do you call it, [the Church,] 
when the butcher of Bologna carries safely home his un- 
broken limbs, his body, and his life from the republic of 
the stars? If he does ..0, then speak no more of the world- 
| conquering powers of free ideas—no more of the dignity, 
the bravery of men—let the mouth be closed, the eye cast 
down. Posterity will spit upon your cowardly manners, 
and look upon you with scorn and contempt! Wherever 
the opportunity of revenge offers itself, it should be taken 
hold of and used to ite utmost. Whoever has reason for 
exercising revenge ought to exercise it whenever he can. 
Germans, you are called for! - The Wahreitsfreund 
{the Roman Catholic paper] smells a rat, and seems to 





think the murderer of Uao Basst, and of the hundred 
and thirty-three—the murderer covered with curses, Br- 
DINI, would not be quite safe. And, in fact, he is right. 
- What do we care about the Wahreits/reund bab- 
bling about American hospitality? Who will suffer the 
tiger, the hyena, among men? Bedini is not our 
guest; he is a robber; he is a beast of prey, intending to 
destroy here also the peace of the country. He who 
offers him hospitality in America is an enemy to liberty. 
Such is Bedini! Is there for tigers and hyenas a hos- 
pitable roof in the republic of the stars? Js there no 
ball, no dagger, for a monster who never had an equal on 
earth? The Wahreitefreund is right if it trembles for the 
life of Bedini in Cincinnati.” We have no sympathy with 
the bungling and brutal manner in which the police 
of our city quelled the disturbance excited by this arti- 
cle; but, at the same time, we believe that our country 
and her institutions have no more dangerous enemies, in 
proportion to their numbers, than these German infidels. 
Cuartes Sumner.—A Boston correspondent, speaking 
of the orators of Massachusetts, says: “Of these, to my 
notion, Charles Sumner is a head and shoulders above 
every other. He is a man of might—an intellectual 
giant. He has a large frame and any amount of phys- 
ical force. This qualification enables him to give his 
brilliant intellect full swing—and swing it does, like a 
sledge-hammer. He is not a fluent speaker—words do 
not trip from his tongue: he is not superficial enough for 
that. His mind is too ponderous to cut up very epry 
antics. He moves strong—slow but sure.” 


Epucation 1N Turkey.—Elementary instruction in 
Turkey is now not only free, but obligatory! The law 
requires every citizen, as soon as his sons and daughters 
have reached their sixth year, to inscribe his name in 
the books of one of the public schools, unless he can 
prove his means of educating them at home. In Con- 
stantinople the most recent report shows the existence 
of three hundred and ninety-six free schools, frequented 
by 22,700 children of both sexes. After five years in 
one of these schools, the pupil can enter a higher school, 
where instruction is also gratuitous. There are now six 
of these higher schools, with about a thousand pupils. 
There is also a high school for young men intended to 
fill public appointments, and a college founded with the 
same view; a normal school for ‘ue education of pro- 
fessors; the Imperial college of medicine; a military, 
naval, and an agricultural school. The Sultan himself 
is the superintendent of these schools, and visits in per- 
son at their examinations. The pupils are said to be 
devotedly attached to him. The public libraries of Con- 
stantinople contain 80,000 volumes. 

Lire 1n Sparn.—In Spain every one employs his time 
most conscientiously in doing nothing. Gallantry, ci- 
garettes, the manufacture of quatrains and octaves, and 
especially card-playing, are found sufficient to fill up a 
man’s existence very agreeably. A workingman, who 
has gained a few reals, leaves work, throws his fine- 
embroidered jacket over his shoulders, takes his guitar, 
and goes and dances or makes love to the majas of his 
acquaintance till he has not a single cuarto left; he then 
returns to his employment. An Andalusian can live 
splendidly for three or four sowe a day, For this sum 
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he can have the whitest bread, an enormous slice of 
watermelon, and a glass of aniseed; while his lodging 
costs him nothing more than the trouble of spreading 
his cloak upon the ground under some portico or the 
arch of some bridge. 


Common Scuoot Epvucation rx Omto.—In Ohio there 
are about twelve thousand school districts; and in them 
about half a million of children have been receiving in- 
struction during the past winter. 


Avpion WesLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGIATE 
InstiruTE.—We regret to learn that the new edifice, 
erected, at an expense of fifteen thousand dollars, to 
enlarge and improve the accommodations of this flour- 
ishing institution, has been destroyed by fire. The liv- 
ing energy of Methodism in Michigan will not suffer it 
long to remain in ruins. 


Tue Lrrerany Wortp has passed to the record of 
things that were. Its publication ceased at the close of 
its thirteenth volume. We never placed a high estimate 
upon its criticisms, but always regarded it valuable as a 
medium of literary intelligence. 


Tue Home or Wasutnaton.—An intelligent gentle- 
man, writing from Washington, says of the proposed pur- 
chase of Washington: “The opposition of the Virginia 
members arises, professedly, from an unwillingness to 
cede to the United States jurisdiction over the two hun- 
dred acres in the woods on the banks of the Potomac, 
which it is proposed to purchase. Virginia has failed 
herself to protect and preserve the home and the grave 
of her distinguished son, and the Pater Patria. His 
mansion is crumbling away. His very tomb, and the 
sacred dust itself, are at this hour the subject of disgust- 
ing speculation. A private company has purchased the 
place, tomb, bones, mansion, and all, and new they are 
subject to this last bid of Congress. If the former get 
it, the place which should be a Mecca to our children 
and children’s children forever will inevitably become a 
show-ground, the scene of bacchanalian orgies, and the 
gambler’s den. Nothing but vice ean pay the interest 
which private speculation must have at heart; and yet 
the sons of Virginia—the once proud and high-toned 
‘Old Dominion ’—failing themselves to fulfill the hon- 
ored trust that gives them the first right to protect the 
sacred dust that rests within Virginia’s bosom—upon a 
mere abstraction, refuses a nation the opportunity to 
rear a noble monument of a nation’s love, and to found a 
shrine at which American youth may worship, and drink 
in lessons of patriotism, virtue, and truth, such as no 
written page can inculcate. It is to be hoped a spon- 
taneous uprising of publie sentiment will indicate to 
gentlemen who ean waver on such an issue, a slight fore- 
shadowing of the storm they may expect if they suffer 
the threatened disgrace to fall upon the land.” 


Eprrortat Convention.—The editorial fraternity of 
the state of Ohio had a friendly convocation in this city 
during the month of January. We were prevented from 
looking in upon the assembled body, but judge, from our 
exchanges, that the gentlemen of the press had “a good 
time generally.” 

Dr. Norr anp Umstow Corixer.—The Evening Journal 
contains a statement made by the Board of Trustees of 
Union College, to the effect that the venerated head of 
that institution had delivered to them, in trust, for the 
use of the College, money, securities, and property to 
the value of more than six hundred thousand dollars. 





This is understood to comprise the bulk of the large 
private fortune of Dr. Nott, the result of industry and 
the avails of his inventions. This princely sum is to be 
used to endow nine professorships at $1,500 per annum, 
six assistant professorships or tutorships at $600 per 
annum, $20,000 for an observatory, $50,000 for sixty- 
eight auxiliary scholarships, $50,000 for fifty prize schol- 
arships for under-graduates, nine prize scholarships at 
$300 each, $20,000 for tery and pl e-grounds, 
and the remainder for text-books, apparatus, cabinet, lec- 
tures, and contingencies. 





Rev. Dr. Terrt.—This gentleman has resigned the 
Presidency of the Genesee College. He had held the 
office about two and a half years. 


TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE.—There is a very remark- 
able article on this subject in the Dublin University Mag- 
azine. After giving the result of his inquiries at much 
length, the author sums up the facts which relate to the 
Roman Catholie countries in a statement of which the 
substance is as follows: Out of twenty-two Roman Catholic 
states there are precisely seven, or less than one-third, 
which are tolerant in the sense which he sets forth. 
But what is more striking, is the fact that of the fifteen 
which are intolerant, there are no less than ten which are 
so in an absolute and exclusive sense. This is a most 
extraordinary fact, and appears the more so when con- 
trasted with the Protestant countries. The author next 
examines the question of tolerance and intolerance, so 
far as the Protestant countries are concerned, and he 
finds that in the continent there is but one Protestant 
state out of eleven that is intolerant in a sense entirely 
forbidding the open profession of any other religion than 
that established by law. And yet there are Romanists— 
and some ignorant Protestants are ready to help them— 
who assert that the Roman Catholic Church has never 
been intolerant at all, nor has ever persecuted any body! 


Rosert Owen, THE INFIDEL, AND Sprerr-Raprrve.—Our 
readers have probably heard that this notorious personage 
is a believer in spirit-rapping! The correspunaent of the 
New York Recorder gives the following account of his 
latest development in England: “ Another circumstance 
which is exciting some interest is a letter recently pub- 
lished by Robert Owen, the Socialist, notorious on both 
sides of the Atlantic. You have, perhaps, heard that he is 








an enthusiastic believer in the mysteries of spirit-rapping, | 


but his last communication from the invisible world is 
peculiarly rich. It is addressed to the Queen. Mr. Owen 
states that he has had an interview with her Majesty’s 
father, the late Duke of Kent. What the Duke said is 
not yet apparent, more than the information that he is 
in the ‘fourth sphere,’ and perfectly happy. Mr. Owen 
was in possession of this knowledge previous to the 
Queen’s recent accouchement, but deemed it advisable not 
to disclose it till after her recovery. The Duke had for 
his companions in the ‘fourth sphere’ those sturdy re- 
publicans, President Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin—an announcement which will no doubt gratify 
many in America. This juxtaposition of persons almost 
tempts one to feel merry, but the subject forbids it. Poor 
Owen! after running through the mire of materialism, 
denying the most sacred obligations of religion and social 
life, because they involved a belief in a spiritual world, 
in what a depth of driveling delusion is he at last sunk! 
Ere the last hour of his checkered history arrives, may 
the Divine truth beam upon his mind, and guide him to 
the Rock of Ages!” 
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Riterary Aotices. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Aw Orterat Harmony AND Exposition oF THE TWENTY- 
FourrH CHaPrer or Matruew. By Rev. D. D. Buck. 
Auburn: Derby d&: Miller; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 8vo. 
472 pages.—We have not been able to study this book so 
thoroughly as we could wish; but we are satisfied that 
it is a very elaborate and conclusive work. We incline 
to think that the author effectually explodes the usual 
figurative interpretations of the passages relating to the 
coming of the Son of Man. He argues the literal res- 
toration of the Jews, the resurrection and gathering of 
the saints, and the premillenial descent and reign of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Whether the author has established 
his positions or not, his work must be regarded as one 
of the ablest and most conclusive treatises ever written 
upon the subject. We should be glad to devote more 
space to it, had we it to spare. 


FasmiarR SKETCHES OF SCULPTURE AND Scutprors. By 
the Author of “ Three Experiments in Living,” ete. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichole & Co. Two Volumes. 16mo. 239 and 
230 pages.—The volumes contain a real, though not formal 
history of the development of this divine art in all na- 
tions, together with sketches of eminent sculptors in all 
ages. It is afar more improving work, more fitting for 
the center-table, and more fitting to be placed in the 
hands of the young, than all the moral fictions ever in- 
vented. This is the class of books that will cultivate 
the taste, impart intelligence, and improve the intellect. 


CLOVERNOOK—SEconD Series. By Alice Cary. Now 
York: Redfield. 12mo. 364 pages.—Alice Cary has ac- 
quired a well-earned and well-established reputation 
among American literary ladies. Her first “Clovernook” 
series was well received by the public, and this new volume 
will still further increase her reputation. The two vol- 
umes have no special or necessary connection with each 
other only as they relate to the same general subjects. 
Those, however, who have read the first series will wish 
to read the second; and those into whose hands the sec- 
ond may fall will be led to inquire after the first. 


Hor Corn: Life Scenes in New York Illustrated. By 
Solon Robinson. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 12mo. 
408 pages—This book contains many striking pictures 
of life in New York. As pictures they are no less true 
than striking. We speak from not a little observation, 
having been a pastor in the city. But, upon the whole, 
we doubt the beneficial influence of these popular tales, 
even though they truly picture life. There are some 
pictures that had better be vailed from public gaze. We 
have read the work through, but have not been smitten 
with the “hot corn” infection. 

Sxetcu oF Pm Gatcu. Prepared by Judge M’ Lean. 
Cincinnati: Swormstedt d: Poe. 16mo. 190 pages.—This 
is an interesting sketch of one of the earliest Methodist 
preachers. As a traveling and sub tly as a located 
preacher, he held a high social and ministerial position; 
and this tribute to his memory will be welcomed by his 
numerous friends. 

Menor or Prerre Toussaint, born a Slave in St. Do- 
mingo. By the Author of “ Three Experiments in Living.” 
Boston: Orosby, Nichols & Co. 16mo. 124 pages.—Here 
is a development, in humble life, of those noble virtues 








that do honor to human nature. The book is written in 
charming style. For sale by H. W. Derby. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


MerHopist QuarTERLY Review.—Our copy of this 
standard work was received just after we had closed 
our February number. It is one of the most practical 
and useful numbers of its issue, and opens the new vol- 
ume finely. Its articles are: 1. Stephen Olin, by the Ed- 
itor. 2. Coleridge, by Rev. Dr. Curry, Hartford, Conn. 
8. The Spirit and Mission of Methodism, by W. T. Wil- 
ley, Morgantown, Va. 4. Stroud’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pels. 5. Memoirs of Mrs. Seton. 6. New Theory of 
Physics, by Rev. R. 8. Rust, Lawrence, Mass. 7. Lay- 
ard’s Second Exploration, by Rev. Dr. Collins, Carlisle, 
Penn. 8. Horace Binney Wallace, by the Editor. 9. De 
Saulcy’s Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and 
in Bible Lands, from the London Journal of Biblical 
Literature. 10. Short Reviews and Notices of Books— 
forty-two in number. 11. Religious and Literary Intelli- 
gence, American and European. 


Norron’s Lirgerary Reaister ror 1854.—This is an 
invaluable compend for “book men.” It contains an 
account of the most celebrated libraries in the world, 
and also a complete list of both American and British 
publications for the year 1853, together with various 
other statistics of value to the literary man. C. B. Nor- 
ton, 71 Chambers-street, New York city. 

Nortu British Review, Loypon Quarteary Review, 
Biackwoop’s MaGazing.—For the American republica- 
tion of each of these sterling works R. Post, Cincinnati, 
is agent. Three dollars per annum each, or five dollars 
for two. 

AmericaN Rarrway Guipg.—Of all the railroad guides 
in the Union, this is incomparably the best. It is an 
almost indispensable companion to every traveler. Pub- 
lished in New York; but for sale at all periodical offices. 


Morais anp Wituis’s Home Journau.—The Home Jour- 
nal begins a new volume under the most favorable au- 
spices. Price: two dollars a year, in advance. 

Westerx Democratic Review. Jndianapelis: George 
P. Buell, Editor and Publisher—We have received the 
first number of this new work, which is an octavo pam- 
phlet of ninety-six pages. Published at three dollars 
per annum. 

MrxvTEs oF THE NortH Inprawa Conr 
a running sketch of the daily transactions of the confer- 
ence, this document contains very full statistics of all its 
interests. We wish we could induce all our papers to 
republish the thirty-four “Resolutions of a Pastor,” com- 
mencing on page thirty-eight, and every pastor to make 
them his vademecum. 

Danvuttzs Semmary.—The catalogue of this institu- 
tion is before us. It is under the patronage of the Ili- 
nois conference, has a good faculty, and an encouraging 
patronage. 

Howarp Hien Scuoont.—This institution is located at 
Fayette, Mo. During the nine years of its existence it 
has grown up from a patronage of eighty to three hun- 
dred and sixty. 
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he can have the whitest bread, an enormous slice of 
watermelon, and a glass of aniseed; while his lodging 
costs him nothing more than the trouble of spreading 
his cloak upon the ground under some portico or the 
arch of some bridge. 


Common Scuoort Epvucation rv Onto.—In Ohio there 
are about twelve thousand school districts; and in them 
about half a million of children have been receiving in- 
struction during the past winter. 


AvBion WesLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COLLEGIATE 
InstiruTE.—We regret to learn that the new edifice, 
erected, at an expense of fifteen thousand dollars, to 
enlarge and improve the accommodations of this flour- 
ishing institution, has been destroyed by fire. The liv- 
ing energy of Methodism in Michigan will not suffer it 
long to remain in ruins. 


Tue Lrrerary Wortp has passed to the record of 
things that were. Its publication ceased at the close of 
its thirteenth volume. We never placed a high estimate 
upon its criticisms, but always regarded it valuable as a 
medium of literary intelligence. 


Tue Home or Wasuinetoy.—An intelligent gentle- 
man, writing from Washington, says of the proposed pur- 
chase of Washington: “The opposition of the Virginia 
members arises, professedly, from an unwillingness to 
cede to the United States jurisdiction over the two hun- 
dred acres in the woods on the banks of the Potomac, 
which it is proposed to purchase. Virginia has failed 
herself to protect and preserve the home and the grave 
of her distinguished son, and the Pater Putrie. His 
mansion is crumbling away. His very tomb, and the 
sacred dust itself, are at this hour the subject of disgust- 
ing speculation. A private company has purchased the 
place, tomb, bones, mansion, and all, and now they are 
subject to this last bid of Congress. If the former get 
it, the place which should be a Mecca to our children 
and children’s children forever will inevitably become a 
show-ground, the scene of bacchanalian orgies, and the 
gambler’s den. Nothing but vice ean pay the interest 
which private speculation must have at heart; and yet 
the sons of Virginia—the once proud and high-toned 
‘Old Dominion ’—failing themselves to fulfill the hon- 
ored trust that gives them the first right to protect the 
sacred dust that rests within Virginia’s bosom—upon a 
mere abstraction, refuses a nation the opportunity to 
rear a noble monument of a nation’s love, and to found a 
shrine at which American youth may worship, and drink 
in lessons of patriotism, virtue, and truth, such as no 
written page cam inculcate. It is to be hoped a spon- 
taneous uprising of public sentiment will indicate to 
gentlemen who ean waver on such an issue, a slight fore- 
shadowing of the storm they may expect if they suffer 
the threatened disgrace to fall upon the land.” 


Eprrontat Convention.—The editorial fraternity of 
the state of Ohio had a friendly convocation in this city 
during the month of January. We were prevented from 
looking in upon the assembled body, but judge, from our 
exchanges, that the gentlemen of the press had “a good 
time generally.” 

Dr. Norr anp Untow Cottzes.—The Evening Journal 
contains a ctatement made by the Board of Trustees of 
Union College, to the effect that the venerated head of 
that institution had delivered to them, in trust, for the 
use of the College, money, securities, and property to 
the value of more than six hundred thousand dollars. 





This is understood to comprise the bulk of the large 
private fortune of Dr. Nott, the result of industry and 
the avails of his inventions. This princely sum is to be 
used to endow nine professorships at $1,500 per annum, 
six assistant professorships or tutorships at $600 per 
annum, $20,000 for an observatory, $50,000 for sixty- 
eight auxiliary scholarships, $50,000 for fifty prize schol- 
arships for under-graduates, nine prize scholarships at 
$300 each, $20,000 for tery and pl e-grounds, 
and the remainder for text-books, apparatus, cabinet, lec- 
tures, and contingencies. 





Rev. Dr. Terrt.—This gentleman has resigned the 
Presidency of the Genesee College. He had held the 
office about two and a half years. 


TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE.—There is a very remark- 
able article on this subject in the Dublin University Mag- 
azine. After giving the result of his inquiries at much 
length, the author sums up the facts which relate to the 
Roman Catholie countries in a statement of which the 
substance is as follows: Out of twenty-two Roman Catholic 
states there are precisely seven, or less than one-third, 
which are tolerant in the sense which he sets forth. 
But what is more striking, is the fact that of the fifteen 
which are intolerant, there are no less than ten which are 
so in an absolute and exclusive sense. This is a most 
extraordinary fact, and appears the more so when con- 
trasted with the Protestant countries. The author next 
examines the question of tolerance and intolerance, so 
far as the Protestant countries are concerned, and he 
finds that in the continent there is but one Protestant 
state out of eleren that is intolerant in a sense entirely 
forbidding the open profession of any other religion than 
that established by law. And yet there are Romanists— 
and some ignorant Protestants are ready to help them— 
who assert that the Roman Catholic Church has never 
been intolerant at all, nor has ever persecuted any body! 


Rosert OwEN, THE EnFIDEL, AND Sprerr-RaPrrve.—Our 
readers have probably heard that this notorious personage 
is a believer in spirit-rapping! The correspunaent of the 
New York Recorder gives the following account of his 
latest development in England: “ Another circumstance 
which is exciting some interest is a letter recently pub- 
lished by Robert Owen, the Socialist, notorious on both 
sides of the Atlantic. You have, perhaps, heard that he is 
an enthusiastic believer in the mysteries of spirit-rapping, 
but his last communication from the invisible world is 
peculiarly rich. It is addressed to the Queen. Mr. Owen 
states that he has had an interview with her Majesty’s 
father, the late Duke of Kent. What the Duke said is 
not yet apparent, more than the information that he is 
in the ‘fourth sphere,’ and perfectly happy. Mr. Owen 
was in possession of this knowledge previous to the 
Queen’s recent accouchement, but deemed it advisable not 
to disclose it till after her recovery. The Duke had for 
his companions in the ‘fourth sphere’ those sturdy re- 
publicans, President Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 


Franklin—an announcement which will no doubt gratify | 


many in America. This juxtaposition of persons almost 
tempts one to feel merry, but the subject forbids it. Poor 
Owen! after running through the mire of materialism, 
denying the most sacred obligations of religion and social 
life, because they involved a belief in a spiritual world, 
in what a depth of driveling delusion is he at last sunk! 
Ere the last hour of his cheekered history arrives, may 
the Divine truth beam upon his mind, and guide him to 
the Rock of Ages!” 
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Riterary Hotices. 


NEW BOOKS. 


An OrrernaL Harmony AND ExpostTIon OF THE TWENTY- 
FourtH Cuaprer or Marruew. By Rev. D. D. Buck. 
Auburn: Derby & Miller; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 8vo. 
472 pages.—We have not been able to study this book so 
thoroughly as we could wish; but we are satisfied that 
it is a very elaborate and conclusive work. We incline 
to think that the author effectually explodes the usual 
figurative interpretations of the passages relating to the 
coming of the Son of Man. He argues the literal res- 
toration of the Jews, the resurrection and gathering of 
the saints, and the premillenial descent and reign of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Whether the author has established 
his positions or not, his work must be regarded as one 
of the ablest and most conclusive treatises ever written 
upon the subject. We should be glad to devote more 
space to it, had we it to spare. 


FamiLiar SKETCHES OF SCULPTURE AND ScutpTors. By 
the Author of “ Three Experiments in Living,” etc. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichole & Co. Two Volumes. 16mo. 239 and 
230 pages.—The volumes contain a real, though not formal 
history of the development of this divine art in all na- 
tions, together with sketches of eminent sculptors in all 
ages. It is afar more improving work, more fitting for 
the center-table, and more fitting to be placed in the 
hands of the young, than all the moral fictions ever in- 
vented. This is the class of books that will cultivate 
the taste, impart intelligence, and improve the intellect. 


CLovERNOOK—SEconD Sens. By Alice Cary. Now 
York: Redfield. 12mo. 364 pages—Alice Cary has ac- 
quired a well-earned and well-established reputation 
among American literary ladies. Her first “Clovernook” 
series was well received by the public, and this new volume 
will still further increase her reputation. The two vol- 
umes have no special or necessary connection with each 
other only as they relate to the same general subjects. 
Those, however, who have read the first series will wish 
to read the second; and those into whose hands the sec- 
ond may fall will be led to inquire after the first. 


Hor Corn: Life Scenes in New York Illustrated. By 
Solon Robinson. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 12mo. 
408 pages.—This book contains many striking pictures 
of life in New York. As pictures they are no less true 
than striking. We speak from not a little observation, 
having been a pastor in the city. But, upon the whole, 
we doubt the beneficial influence of these popular tales, 
even though they truly picture life. There are some 
pictures that had better be vailed from public gaze. We 
have read the work through, but have not been smitten 
with the “hot corn” infection. 


Sxetcu oF Pmure Gatcu. Prepared by Judge M’ Lean. 
Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe. 16mo. 190 pages.—This 
is an interesting sketch of one of the earliest Methodist 
preachers. As a traveling and subsequently as a located 
preacher, he held a high social and ministerial position; 
and this tribute to his memory will be welcomed by his 
numerous friends. 

Memorr or Pierre Toussaint, born a Slave in St. Do- 
mingo. By the Author of “ Three Experiments in Living.” 
Boston: Orosby, Nichols & Co. 16mo. 124 pages.—Here 
is a development, in humble life, of those noble virtues 





that do honor to human nature. The book is written in 
charming style. For sale by H. W. Derby. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Meruopist QuarTerLy Review.—Our copy of this 
standard work was received just after we had closed 
our February number. It is one of the most practical 
and useful numbers of its issue, and opens the new vol- 
ume finely. Its articles are: 1. Stephen Olin, by the Ed- 
itor. 2. Coleridge, by Rev. Dr. Curry, Hartford, Conn. 
3. The Spirit and Mission of Methodism, by W. T. Wil- 
ley, Morgantown, Va. 4. Stroud’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pels. 5. Memoirs of Mrs. Seton. 6. New Theory of 
Physics, by Rev. R. 8. Rust, Lawrence, Mass. 7. Lay- 
ard’s Second Exploration, by Rev. Dr. Collins, Carlisle, 
Penn. 8. Horace Binney Wallace, by the Editor. 9. De 
Saulcy’s Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and 
in Bible Lands, from the London Journal of Biblical 
Literature. 10. Short Reviews and Notices of Books— 
forty-two in number. 11. Religious and Literary Intelli- 
gence, American and European. 


Norton’s Lirerary Reoister ror 1854.—This is an 
invaluable compend for “book men.” It contains an 
account of the most celebrated libraries in the world, 
and also a complete list of both American and British 
publications for the year 1853, together with various 
other statistics of value to the literary man. C. B. Nor- 
ton, 71 Chambers-street, New York city. 


Nort British Review, Lonpon Quarterty Review, 
Biackwoop’s Magazixg.—For the American republica- 
tion of each of these sterling works R. Post, Cincinnati, 
is agent. Three dollars per annum each, or five dollars 
for two. 

AmericaN Rattway Guipg.—Of all the railroad guides 
in the Union, this is incomparably the best. It is an 
almost indispensable companion to every traveler. Pub- 
lished in New York; but for sale at all periodical offices. 


Morais anp Wituis’s Home JournaL.—The Home Jour- 
nal begins a new volume under the most favorable au- 
spices. Price: two dollars a year, in advance. 

Westrerx Democratic Review. Indianapolis: George 
P. Buell, Editor and Publisher—We have received the 
first number of this new work, which is an octavo pam- 
phlet of ninety-six pages. Published at three dollars 
per annum. 

MrxvtTEs oF THE NortH Inprawa ConFERENCE.—Besides 
a running sketch of the daily transactions of the confer- 
ence, this document contains very full statistics of all its 
interests. We wish we could induce all our papers to 
republish the thirty-four “Resolutions of a Pastor,” com- 
mencing on page thirty-eight, and every pastor to make 
them his vademecum. 

Daxvitte Semimary.—The catalogue of this institu- 
tion is before us. It is under the patronage of the Ili- 
nois conference, has a good faculty, and an encouraging 
patronage. 

Howarp Hicu Scnoot.—This institution is located at 
Fayette, Mo. During the nine years of its existence it 
has grown up from a patronage of eighty to three hun- 
dred and sixty. 
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Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Beparter, and Anecdote. 


PROFESSING TO DO FOR RELIGION WITHOUT POSSESSING IT.— 
Dr. Cox, speaking of persons who profess to do a great 
deal for religion, without really possessing any, says they 
resemble Noah’s carpenters, who built a ship in which 
other people were saved, although they were drowned 
themselves. 


Cartyte on Woman’s Ricuts—Thomas Carlyle dis- 
courses thus upon modern Woman’s Rights’ movements: 
“ Woman, woman, thou wantest thy ‘rights,’ as I under- 
stand. If we had all our ‘rights,’ who would escape 
a whipping? Not beaten by thongs nor by heavier men’s 
hands, but beaten by their own tongue, lashed by their 
own tongue, proclaimed by their own tongue. Lift thy 
forehead to the world and know thy shame—let it blaze 
upon thy frontlets, woman lecturer; let the universe be- 
hold it, woman stump-orator! But thou wife, but thou 
mother, but thou sweetheart, but thou sister—believe 
that ‘rights’ and ‘deserts’ are not to be brazenly can- 
vassed in the streets, in market-places, editorial rooms, 
or lecture halls.” 


Aw Expressive Errrarux.—The following lines are to be 
seen on a tombstone in Virginia: 
“My name, my country, what are they to thee? 
What whether high or low my pedigree? 
Perhaps I far surpassed all other men: 
Perhaps I fell behind them all—what then? 
Suffice it, stranger, that thou see’st a tomb; 
Thou know’st its use; it hides—no matter whom.” 


Trur Love or Freepom.—Dr. Hopkins, in an address 
before the New England Society, made this remark on 
freedom: “It is not love of freedom in the abstract, but 
of freedom for the sake of religion that has gone into the 
fiery furnace: all other freedoms have died out and will 
die—this alone has sap and immortal life.” 


Steerine mm Cuurcu.—A minister in the “ Kirk,” in 
good old Scotland, once discovered his wife fallen asleep 
in the midst of his homily on the Sabbath. So, pausing 
in the steady and, possibly, somewhat monotonous flow 
of his oratory, he broke forth with this personal address, 
sharp and clear, but very deliberate: 

“ Susan !’” 

Susan opened her eyes and ears in a twinkling, as did 
all other dreamers in the house, whether asleep or awake. 

“Susan, I dinna marry ye for your wealth, sin’ ye 
hae’d none! And I dinna marry ye for your beauty, that 
the hail congregation can see! And if ye hae no grace, I 
have made but a sair bargain!” 

Susan’s slumbers were effectually broken up for that 
day. 

Frowrrs.—The earth is decked and garnished all over 
with these little gems. They are not only for the adorn- 
ment of the mountain-side, the meadow, and the culti- 
vated parterre; they make the very atmosphere fragrant 
with their incense. When they fade, they shed the rich 
odor of their dying breath, like the sweet memory of the 
loved and lost. Let us gaze awhile on the great book 
of nature—it is delicately and daintily illumined, and 
very fragrant. 

Apam anp Eve.—It has been said that while Adam 
was created without Paradise, Eve was created withzn the 
sacred inclosure; and that, consequently, the former 





always retains something of the original earthiness of 
his origin; while woman, 

“The precious porcelain of human clay,” 
exhibits more of the refining process, both as to her 
physical and moral nature. 


SAFEGUARD OF THE Domestic Crrcte.—The surest safe- 
guard against interruptions to domestic concord is the 
habit of wearing asmiling face it will prove the panacea 
for every ill—the antidote fur every sorrow; and who 
that has felt the luxury of thus conferring happiness, and 
chasing from the brow a shadow and the heart a grief, 
would grudge the effort for so rich a boon? 


Home.—If there be a sacred spot on earth, over which 
angels may be supposed fondly to linger, and scatter the 
sweet incense of heavenly blessing from their hovering 
wings, it must be the sanctuary of a consecrated home. 


A Lorrery Marriace.—An instance in which mar- 
riage was literally a lottery was exemplified in a recent 
freak practiced by a certain youthful swain in France, 
who, relying upon his personal attractions mainly, actu- 
ally put himself up as the one grand prize in a lottery 
of ten thousand tickets of the value of two dollars each. 
This novel matrimonial expedient created a wondrous 
sensation among the belles of the French capital; and 
the result was, that all sorts of speculation went on 
among the fair, who eagerly bought up the tickets. A 
fair young damsel, who speculated merely for the frolic 
of the thing, became the holder of the prize ticket: the 
lucky youth tendered her the pecuniary proceeds of the 
lottery—$20,000; they became a case of “love at first 
sight,” and within the brief limits of the day Hymen 
settled their destiny, and they “twain became one flesh.” 


Ungquatty Marep.—What singular spectacles—we 
should say, pairs of spectacles—are occasionally to be 
seen in our popular promenades—ladies of towering alti- 
tude allied to dwarfish bipeds, who seem as though they 
were designed rather for the effect of contrast than 
equality; while again similar lofty specimens of the mas- 
culine are to be met with, peering into the upper air, 
dragging by their side a like abbreviated instance of the 
feminine; seemingly to indicate that in resigning them- 
selves to the stern alternative of espousing that—falsely 
so called—necessary evil, a wife, they had sagely re- 
solved upon selecting the least. 


EscaPED FROM THE TigzR.—A young Scotchman, hav- 
ing wooed a pretty buxom damsel, persuaded her to ac- 
company him to a justice of the peace, for the purpose 
of having the nuptials celebrated. They stood very 
meekly under the operation, till the magistrate came to 
that clause which imposes the necessity of subjecting the 
lady to the rule of the husband. “Say no more about 
that, sir,” interrupted the half-married claimant, “if 
this hand remains upon this body, I’ll make her obey 
me.” “Are we married yet?” eagerly ejaculated the ex- 
asperated maiden to the ratifier of covenants between 
man and woman. “No,” responded the wondering jus- 
tice. “Ah, very well, we will finish the rest another 
time,” she continued, and in a moment more she had 
vanished, leaving the astonished swain to console him- 
self for the escape of the bird he thought he had so 
securely caught and caged. 
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ApoLoaigs For Marryinc.—Many strange apologies 
have been urged for marriage. Goethe said he married 
to obtain respectability. Wilkes wedded to please his 
friends. Wycherly, in his old age, took his servant-girl, 
to spite his relations. The Russians have a story of a 
widow who was so inconsolable for the loss of her hus- 
band, that she took another to keep her from fretting 
herself to death. 


Oniain or THE TERM SprnsTER.—As to the name spin- 
ster, it may be remembered that it dates its origin from 
the fact, that in olden times no maiden was deemed 
eligible to matrimonial honors till she had spun her own 
domestic wardrobe: an evidence that our grave progen- 
itors regarded such matters as involving less of romance 
than reality—a method, we may add, that more modern 
sagacity has deemed it expedient to a great extent to 
reverse. 


On Gertinc Marriep.—There are some ladies whose 
extreme sensibilities or frigidity induces them to make 
deliberate choice of a life of single-blessedness, in spite of 
all that love-sick swains may urge to the contrary. 
Some seek to rush into matrimony with such impetu- 
osity that they frighten away all sensitive suitors in their 
fatal attempt to do all the wooing on their own account. 
Others, again, from a feeling of over-fastidiousness, vainly 
expecting to find the angelic in the human, foolishly 
forego many an excellent chance of a prize in the matri- 
monial lottery, till the wheel of fortune will turn no 
more. The forlorn attempt, by the aid of cosmetics, 
gold chains, and other bijoutry, to supply the lack of 
beauty’s dimpled smiles, and the ruddy hues of health, 
challenges the pity of all beholders. 

‘“There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.” 


Otp Bacuetors.—Old bachelors have been styled un- 
productive consumers; scissors with but one blade; bows 
without fiddles; irregular substantives, always in the 
singular number and objective case; unruly scholars, 
who, when told to conjugate, always decline. 


Tue Otp BacHELor AposTROPHIZED.—Some wag thus 
apostrophizes the old bachelor: “What a pitiful thing 
an old bachelor is, with his cheerless house, and his rue- 
ful phiz, on a bitter cold night when the fierce winds 
blow; when the earth is covered with snow! When his 
fire is out, and, in shivering dread, he slips ‘neath the 
sheets of his lonely bed, how he draws up his toes, all 
incased in yarn hose, and he buries his nose ’neath the 
chilly bed-clothes; that his nose, and his toes, still in- 
cased in yarn hose, may not chance to get froze! Then 
he puffs and he blows, and says that he knows no mortal 
on earth ever suffered such woes; and with ah’s! and 
with O’s! with his limbs to dispose, so that neither his 
toes nor his nose may be froze, to his slumbers in 
silence the bachelor goes. In the morn when the cock 
crows, and the sun has just rose, from beneath the bed- 
clothes pops the bachelor’s nose, and, as you may sup- 
pose, when he hears how the wind blows, and sees the 
windows all froze, why back ’neath the clothes pops the 
poor old fellow’s nose; for full well he knows, if from 
that bed he rose to put on his clothes, that he’d surely 
be froze.” 


Devotion To THE GoLpDEN Cat¥.—Reyv. J. Pierpont, in 
a lecture on the “Golden Calf,” thus describes a class, 
and a large class, of wealthy servants of that blatant 
god: “ What is the man of wealth honored for? Learn- 





ing—humanity? No! He knows no such words; his 
talk is of dividends and the like; 


‘He is more than half 
An incarnation of the golden calf.’ 


You may appeal to him for the widow, the orphan; his 
fellow-man toiling under a scorching sun, whose flesh the 


‘Cowhide scores 
Till pitying bloodhounds come and lick his sores;’ 

you may 
‘Knock at his heart, or where his heart should be; 


You knock in vain—a hard, metallic ring 
Is all the sound that from his breast you bring.’” 


Morat Neaation.—Three Paisley weavers, whose wives 
were quartered at Gourock for the season, were anxious to 
get across to Dunoon one Sabbath morning. Deeming it 
a profanation, however, to employ an oared boat for that 
purpose, they employed a friend to negotiate with the 
captain of the Rothsay mail-steamer, “to cast out a bit 
o’ his tow, and tak’ them wi’ him, as he was gaun down 
that way at ony rate.” “But what’s the difference, 
pray,” asked the negotiator, “between being rowed over 
with oars and by the paddles of the steamer?” “Dif- 
ference! there’s a hantle difference between rowing by 
the power o’ man, wha maun answer for what he does, 
and a water-wheel pu’ing us; in ither words, gin ye 
wad hae us to be mair pointedly particular, a steam- 
engine’s no a moral being, it’s no an accountable awgent!”” 


LrTeraTuRE.—We are jealous of the admission of vice 
into literature, but we tolerate all kinds of whinings. 
If books were properly entitled, some would be called 
“Dyspeptic Reflections on the State of Man,” or “An 
Essay by an American Author of well-known Debility.” 


Szir-RigHTEousNEss ReproveD.—The late Dr. Risk, of 
Dalserf, was no less celebrated for his solid learning than 
his urbanity and ready wit; but being one of the mod- 
erates, as they are termed, some of the evangelical por- 
tion of his congregation were not altogether satisfied 
with his exhibitions in the pulpit; and, accordingly, a 
meeting was called, with the view of conversing with 
their venerable pastor, and remonstrating with him on 
the subject. For this purpose two or three, considered 
as qualified judges, were deputed from the whole body. 
The night on which they came to the manse happened to 
be one of the most wet and stormy which had been wit- 
nessed during the whole season. When the rap was 
heard at the door, the minister, having been previously 
apprised of their intention, went to meet them himself, 
but at the same time took care not to permit them to 
enter. The first congratulations having passed, the rev- 
erend Doctor asked what they might be wanting with 
him. They said that they had “come to converse with 
him.” “Upon what subject?” said the Doctor. “About 
your preaching, sir,” was the reply. “About my preach- 
ing! what have you to do with my preaching?” “Why, 
sir, we think ye dinna tell us enough about renouncing 
our ain righteousness.” ‘ Renouncing your ain righteous- 
ness!” said the Doctor, “I never saw any ye had to 
renounce.” 


Weattu anp Rerinep Fertinc.—A man of truly re- 
fined feeling and philosophy will not consent to wear 
apparel that insults the plainer gar of his associates. 
He will not build a marble palace in the midst of the 
dilapidated dwellings of the poor. The very luxuries he 
has he will try to conceal, lest their sight should pain- 
fully affect his neighbor who does not possess them. 
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Gvitor’s Gable. 


Marcu Numser oF THE Reposrrory.—Indulgent reader, 
the editor, having accomplished the more arduous and 
serious labor of filling up his pages for the present month, 
now relaxes himself, and sits down to have a little social 
chat. What is more agreeable than the intercourse of 
congenial minds, especially when unrestricted by the 
chilling formalities of conventional etiquette! Will you 
allow us, dear friends, thus to come among you, and 
make one of your social citcle? You can’t think how 
delightful and refreshing it will be. Here we can sit and 
enjoy the lively anecdote, the sharp repartee, the keen 
retort, and the long-drawn prosody about the “good old 
times.” If we could come personally and look in upon 
your smiling homes, it might be more agreeable to us; 
but we fear that the welcome we should receive would 
be hardly as cordial as that anticipated for our repre- 
sentative. We come, then, by proxy, and bespeak for 
ourself a place in the social circle and by the domestic 
fireside. 

Herewith we tender our patrons another number, filled 
almost exclusively with original articles. Our contrib- 
utors are doing for us anoble work. Mrs. Phoebe Palmer, 
widely and favorably known as a gifted and devoted 
woman, appears as a contributor; and our readers will be 
pleased to learn that they will again hear from her. 
“The Gipsies of Hungary,” almost the only selection 
in this number, will be found to be a choice article—no 
less interesting than instructive. In our original matter 
also there are some unusually rich pieces. 

Tue Enoravines.—Here comes first a splendid view of 
New Orleans, engraved in superb style. If it does not 
give satisfaction to our patrons we shall despair of them. 
You trace the windings of the river, and have mapped 
out before you the Crescent City—the great natural gate 
of egress and ingress to the vast Mississippi Valley. As 
a grand commercial point, it is hardly second to any 
other in the Union, except New York; and had its site 
been as favorable and its climate as healthy as those of 
our northern commercial cities, its population would 
have corresponded to its intrinsic commercial importance. 

Did you ever witness a “‘freshet,” and were you ever 
exposed to its drenching rains, its chilling sleet, and 
its freezing cold? If so, we will vouch for you that it 
was not soon forgotten. In the engraving the horses 
and their riders have a time of very considerable solem- 
nity and labor before them. The driver of the wagon, 
which is of the French order, especially will have to 
make good headway if he gets over the stream in the 
distance without having to swim his horses and himself. 
Safety and success to them! 

Artictes Dectixep.— My Mother’s School-days” has 
hardly point and interest enough in it to warrant its 
insertion. “Willie Wicket” pleads with us in this style: 
“Doctor, just keep that big lid down; I dislike being 
thrust in the dark among such suspicious-looking fellows 
without a fair examination. But when, as an impartial 
judge, you shall have looked me through, you may con- 
sign me to your repository of ‘hidden things,’ or press 
my substitute into the service of your readers, without a 
murmur from,” ete. We can’t save “Willie” from the 
“dark” this time; but we incline to think he will not 
always have to stay there. We congratulate “Conva- 
lescent” upon her recovery, and are sorry we can not 





indulge her tuneful lay. “They watched him there” 
can not go. “The purest Gem lies deepest” has been 
a long time on file, and we were almost tempted to insert 
it, notwithstanding a defect in rhyme and another in 
measure. Its author can write poetry. We should like 
a revised copy of this article. The author of “The In- 
valid” would do well to use her pen. “Sensibility” is 
lacking in rhythm, rhyme, and also perspicuity. “A 
Prayer” has not a little poetic merit, but not sufficient 
to compensate for the attempt to make sunlight and joy- 
music rhyme. The occasion on which “Why wish to 
Live?” was composed attaches interest to it, but its 
poetic merit will not warrant its insertion. “Sabbath 
Eve Thoughts” has a sweet air and some good thoughts, 
but in one or two instances—as in the line 2, verse 2— 
the perspicuity of thought is made to do homage to po- 
etic harmony. “And God said, Let there be light”— 
defective in measure. “Trust in God and Keep your 
Powder Dry”—rather too explosive; style and though: 
not well sustained. “Darkness and Dawn”—too mys- 
tical. “I Can’t Read” contains some very good things, 
but not quite maturity enough in the thought, and, 
withal, the style is rather too ambitious. “An Acros- 
tic”—hardly admissible, however much we might desire 
it on account of the subject. The poetic effusion on 
“The Ladies’ Repository” is defective in measure, and 
in one or two other elements necessary to constitute 
good poetry. 

Gossrp witH CorRESPONDENTs.—One of our fair cor- 
respondents seems to have been sorely puzzled by a typo- 
graphical error which made us say “cease to forget,” 
instead of “ever forget.” She says, “Trying to make it 
right to my own mind, reminded me of attempts I have 
made to explain to one rather dull of comprehension the 
reason why it is improper to say ‘I don’t know nothing.’ 
The course of reasoning adopted is this: You know noth- 
ing means that you don’t know any thing; do not is the 
opposite of do; therefore, don’t know nothing means you 
do know something. My slow friend can’t follow the 
argument, and wants it explained; I get into a flurry— 
do you know what a flurry is?—and with the ‘do’ and 
the ‘do not,’ the ‘nothing’ and the ‘something,’ as pro- 
pellers, my mind whirls round like that of one of our 
Ethiopians, who, when in a like dilemma, brings up with 
a ‘whew! Now, Mr. Editor, I want to know if you ever 
experience any such difficulty in trying to simplify that 
which is perfectly simple, or to make plainer that which 
is perfectly plain?’ Even a “logical head,” which un- 
questionably our fair correspondent possesses, will some- 
times find itself a little bewildered in endeavoring to 
thread the mazes of logic—so many little points to be 
kept in view, and so many shades that seem to blend into 
each other to be kept distinct. There was a famous 
problem among the Stoics, which ran something after 
this manner: ‘When a man says, ‘ / lie,’ does he, or does 
he not? If he lies, he speaks the truth; if he speaks 
the truth, he lies.” This was considered a wonderful 
problem. Logicians wrote books—Chrysippus no less 
than six—to solve it; and Philetus studied himself to 
death over it. Can we at all wonder, then, that ordinary 
minds often get bewildered in the mazes of logic? Ac- 
cording to the lexicographer, to be skilled in logic is to 
be versed in the art of thinking and reasoning; but, 
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according to experience, we half suspect it is to be versed 
in the art of mystifying and puzzling. 

The education and theological training of our young 
ministers is a subject which is now exciting the attention 
of the Church to a greater extent than ever before. Dr. 
Elliott has written a series of able editorials, in which he 
very distinctly breaks ground upon the necessity of an 
institution designed specifically for the training of young 
ministers; several articles pro and con have appeared in 
the Christian Advocate and Journal upon the same sub- 
ject; and the Southern Methodist papers have still more 
fully canvassed it. A well-read and intelligent sister, 
who, in times past, was a somewhat earnest advocate of 
theological education as being of vital moment to the 
ministry, now says: “Well, the ‘college men’ have the 
ascendency in our Church now; and as there is a strong 
disposition in my nature always to defend the weaker 
party, I shall stand by the ‘regulars.’ I am sorry there 
is so much controversy on the subject of ministerial ed- 
ucation. I fear it will hurt both the cause of piety and 
of learning among us.” We fear our good sister has 
deserted the “college men” rather too soon. It is not 
yet quite so clear about their being in the ascendency. 
For our part, we should be rather afraid of the result, if 
“a division of the house” were called for. We, how- 
ever, are distinctly in favor of a full, frank, and Christian- 
like discussion of the subject. How else shall we come 
fully to understand it? How else will the Church at 
large arrive at just conclusions? We say, then, let the 
subject be discussed; let it be investigated, scrutinized, 
and that, too, with all the new light which the experience 
of almost every successive year sheds upon the subject. 
We hope to see sound and judicious, but earnest articles 
upon it in all our Church papers. 

We had victimized a large number of items from our 
correspondence, but want of space compels us to lay 
them aside. 

MiscELLANY.—Swine in Furs and Satins.—We have often 
heard complaints of the want of courtesy toward strangers 
in pewed churches; but we never recollect having seen 
amore striking instance of it, than one which came un- 
der our observation while worshiping in a strange place 
and with a strange congregation, not long since. A pop- 
ular preacher was to officiate, and multitudes were throng- 
ing the church. The officiary were very busy in provid- 
ing seats for the strangers. Just before us was a pew 
capable of accommodating five or six entirely unoccu- 
pied, while the church was already pretty well crowded. 
At length an official passed along, seeking accommoda- 
tions for two genteel young men. He paused at the 
vacant pew, and looked around yet once more before he 
ventured to trespass upon its exclusive sacredness. But 
there was no alternative, and, with evident hesitation, he 
introduced the strangers to the vacant seat. The serv- 
ices commenced. Just then three females—it might have 
been a mother and two daughters—entered; satined, 
flounced, and furred, they sailed up the aisle, and paused 
at the before-named pew. The young men politely passed 
into the aisle, and bowed the ladies into their seats. 
The oldest of the three followed the other two into the 
pew, and, as the young men were moving in the same 
direction, shut the door in their faces, and seated her- 
self with her back turned toward it! Half a dozen gen- 
tlemen in adjacent pews rose to their feet, and the two 
discomfited young men were glad to find a place of 
retreat in seats already well filled, leaving the “cod- 
fish” aristocracy to enjoy its peculiar and exclusive dig- 





nity. We wonder what such persons would say about 
free seats in a church where one and all, without dis- 
tinction, might enter and worship God! We wonder 
how they would receive Jesus Christ, with his plain 
sermonizing, if he should return to earth, as a teacher! 

A Stickler for Free Seats.—Now that we have given our 
own observations, and touched upon the advocate for 
pews, we must give an incident that occurred to a friend 
of ours, and which squints in another direction. Being 
a bit of an editor, he adopts the functional “we” in his 
phraseology. Hear him: “As a stranger, some time since 
we entered a ‘free church,’ which we felt sure, from its 
ample dimensions, would not be more than two-thirds 
filled. Afflicted with a most distressing headache, we 
took refuge in a comfortable nook by a post, where we 
prepared to enjoy atl profit by the services of the sanc- 
tuary. Just then an elderly brother, evidently a man of 
authority, came up and whispered in our ear, ‘This is 
the seat I usually occupy,’ and with imperturbable assur- 
ance waited for us to vacate the seat. ‘Is this a free 
church? we meekly inquired. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘but J sit 
in this seat.” The controversy was ended. We gave way 
to the stickler for free seats, as we afterward learned 
him to be; but not without some philosophical specula- 
tions upon the frequent discordance between theory and 
practice.” 

Wayside Experience, or the Fortunes and Misfortunes of a 
Week.—Just as old Boreas had began to tune his pipes 
for a winter blast, we started on a voyage—not exactly 
of discovery, and yet something like it. Having a call 
to dedicate a church on the Sabbath in Sandusky City, 
and to lecture on the succeeding Tuesday eve in Wheel- 
ing, Va., we promised ourself, if not a delightful excur- 
sion, an interesting one. Our magnificent plan was to 
measure the long line of the western border of the state 
one day; do what we might to aid the brethren in San- 
dusky City the next; on the third to mark, by our per- 
sonal transmission, a diagonal line through the state 
into the Old Dominion; and then, after having performed 
our service, to track our way back on the next to the 
Queen City and to our tripod. But, alas! 


“The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


We started in good courage; and in the teeth of a fierce 
“norther,” sending sleet and snow, our iron-horse, un- 
chilled and unwearied, made good his distance of two 
hundred and thirteen miles, and evening landed us safely 
at the place of our destination. The indefatigable pastor 
of the new church—Rev. brother Beatty—met us at the 
depot, and in a few minutes we were as comfortably dom- 
iciled as the heart of a wayworn traveler might de- 
sire. Notwithstanding the inauspicious character of the 
weather, and the sad state of the vocal machinery of the 
speaker, the new and energetic society achieved a noble 
work, and the Sunday service was not without its inter- 
esting incidents. 

Our work done here, we turned our thoughts to the 
next day’s diagonal transit, and found that we must 
leave at the early hour of half-past four in the morning. 
This created a little apprehension lest we should fail to 
“make our connection,” as we were in a strange place, 
had not less than a mile to walk, and also the prospect 
of a cold, blustering, if not stormy morning. As a disa- 
greeable alternative, we proposed taking up our quarters 
at a public house; but the good brother dissipated our 
fears; he would set his alarm-clock, and not only have 
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us up, but have a warm breakfast also. Thus quieted, 
we retired to rest, and paid our customary tribute to 
exacting old Morpheus. If, however, we have an early 
job on hand, our mental alarm-clock rarely fails to wake 
us somewhere near the time we had designated to it. 
So we started from our slumbers, struck a light, and our 
watch revealed half-past three o’clock. We were a little 
surprised to hear no movement below, but felt assured 
that all was right, for our host not only had an alarm- 
clock, but was a railroad man, being connected with one 
of the companies. Already were we dressed and our 
morning prayers uttered when the clock chimed four. 
Now we were emboldened to make a push; but not till 
we had entered the sitting-room did we succeed in arous- 
ing our good brother from the sound sleep with which 
he had been refreshed. Ten minutes more were con- 
sumed before we left, but “plenty of time” quieted our 
solicitude. At length we reached the vicinity of the 
depot, when a confused, rumbling sound, rolling off and 
dying away in the distance, conveyed to us the unwel- 
come intelligence that we were just in season to—be 
left! What could possess them to leave before their 
time? Was not half-past four early enough for them to 
leave, especially on a cold, stormy, winter morning? 

But it was “all up” with us. It was no use to go far- 
ther. So we returned to our starting-point. It was even 
then but a little over half-past four; but now the dis- 
covery was made that the clock was ten minutes behind 
time. Soon after—at a quarter to five—the alarm, which 
had been set at that hour instead of one hour earlier, 
tuned out its merry peal as if in mockery of our sad dis- 
appointment. How much vexation and discomfort, how 
much loss of time and interruption of essential arrange- 
ments, may result from being a very few minutes too 
late! It is some comfort to know that, in all our travels, 
we have never incurred these through our own neglect 
or even mistake. 

Six and a half mortal hours are consumed, and we are 
moving once more, but on a slow train, and with the 
merest possibility of attaining a connection that will 
carry us through. But, alas! how many evils does a 
single error draw after it! As we were gliding along 
toward Mansfield, greatly encouraged, our gentlemanly 
conductor having assured us that we should make the 
connection necessary to carry us through in season, a 
down train came upon us; and in the brief shock of con- 
tending forces its iron-horse suffered a terrible discom- 
fiture, being badly smashed, and, together with the tender, 
thrown, not off the track, but across it. How quickly 
the vision of the goodly city of our destination vanished! 
All sorts of passengers, for almost every imaginable des- 
tination and upon almost every kind of emergency, were 
in a like predicament with ourself. But thankful for 
deliverance with life and limb, we made up our minds 
calmly to endure what could not be cured. Here we 
were in the midst of a cold, driving snow-storm. How 
tardily the hours dragged their slow length along! 

At a limping pace, we, late in the afternoon, began 
again to move. As we passed Mansfield, we telegraphed 
our condition to the Lecture Committee, wishing to know 
whether they would give us a hearing on the eve next 
succeeding the one appointed, or whether we should turn 
our face homeward. Reader, have you ever heen on a 
train partly disabled, and entirely out of time, so that 
when going it could only creep at a snail’s pace, and then 
for the most of the time was standing still on “turn- 
outs,” waiting for trains that had “the right of way?” 





Well, in twenty-four hours from the time of our mishap 
we reached a point where we found an answer to our dis- 
patch, and found ourself booked to lecture on Thursday 
evening. We can’t detail the intermediate particulars; 
but we meekly submitted to our fate. The derangement 
of the business of our office was an annoyance to us, but 
not greater than that to which our good friends in Wheel- 
ing were subjected. 

But to the return voyage. The river was so low and 
so full of ice that this could be performed only by Jand. 
A stage ride of over seventy miles is the first thing in 
order. But, dear reader, we will not tire you to listen 
while we tell how we came near being left by the sheer 
neglect of the agent of the stage company at Wheeling; 
or how we reached Columbus at three minutes past five 
o’clock, A. M., when the train for Cincinnati had left 
precisely at five; or how we suffered a mysterious ab- 
straction of our porte-monnaie and its contents, after we 
had paid our last fare and were gliding along toward the 
end of our journey, wondering what final accident would 
befall us before we saw again the loved ones at home. 
How mean a scamp it must have been to descend to the 
miserable business of robbing one who had the double 
guarantee of an empty pocket, of being both a minister 
and an editor! As Tom Paine would never have become 
so vile an infidel had he not been a blackslidden Meth- 
odist, so we suspect this pickpocket must have been a 
Methodist backslider—verifying the Scripture adage of 
such—or he never would have been guilty of so mean a 
transaction. 

After reaching home, we retired to “ winter quarters,” 
perfectly satisfied with winter peregrinations. 

Srray Gems.—When the beloved and long-absent ar- 
rive in safety at the earthly home, there are rejoicings; 
but, glory to God! when we reach our home in heaven— 
no more to be parted—there will be shouting.— Christian 
Advocate. . . . The inebriate sells a pearl of the soul for 
every drop he drinks—a gem of hope for every cup he 
sips, till the immortal soul is bartered piecemeal to this 
dark tempter. . . . The usual method of discovery and 
proof, by first establishing the most general propositions, 
then applying and proving the intermediate axioms ac- 
cording to these, is the parent of error and the calamity 
of every science.—Bacon. . . . God speaks to our ear 
by his word; to our eyes by his providences; to our 
feelings by his rod; and to our hearts by his Spirit. . 
. . The custom of garnishing the graves of the departed 
with flowers is a felicitous one—full of eloquent appeals 
to the heart of sorrowing survivors; for while they form 
expressive emblems of the frailty of the present, are 
they not also the radiant harbingers of our future state 
of being? . . . The ancients exalted domestic affection 
into a household god; and one of the most beautiful 
antiques now preserved is a gem representing the draped 
figure of a woman worshiping this deity, as it kneels 
upon a pedestal. . . . How vastly inferior the proudest 
achievements of art to the exquisite delicacy discovered 
in the web and woof of flowers! How do their enchant- 
ing fragrance, richness, variety, and finish of coloring, as 
painted by the Heavenly Limner, no less transcend all 
human skill! . . . The marriage relation is the sanctuary 
of the domestic circle, which links heart to heart in a 
hallowed compact, whence swell up those genial affec- 
tions of our better nature, that fertilize the barren wastes 
of humanity and bless the world. . . . The true poet is 
he who finds fur the universal thought and feeling the 
becoming language. 




















